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“*“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


A bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, which said, This is 


my beloved Son, in whom I am 


well pleased; hear ye him. 
Matthew 17: 5 


Our 


Testimony 


We were eyewitnesses of his 
majesty. 

And this voice which came 
from heaven we heard, when 
we were with him in the holy 


mount. 
II Peter 1: 16, 18 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania Installs 


Secretary of Christian Education 


The Rev. Ear] S. Erb is First Full-time Leader in 
Newly Created Synodical Department 


Tue first full-time executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rev. Earl S. Erb, was in- 
stalled in office at a service in Philadel- 
phia January 26. 

Appointment of an executive secre- 
tary places the synodical educational 
work on a par, in administrative or- 
ganization, with the Inner Mission and 
Home Mission work, which have been 
long under the direction of full-time 
secretaries. 

The Rev. Mr. Erb was called from a 
pastorate at St. Paul’s Church, Easton, 
Pa., where he had a notable record of 
service since 1929. The installation 
service was held in the Church of the 
Incarnation, Philadelphia. The pastor, 
the Rev. Earl F. Rahn, is president of 
the Ministerium’s Board of Christian 
Education. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium, installed Pas- 
tor Erb. 

Recent revision of the constitution 
of the Ministerium provided for estab- 
lishment of the new board to replace 
committees on Christian education, 
ministerial education, Lutheran stu- 
dents in non-Lutheran institutions, and 
youth activities. The chief task of the 
new secretary will be the exercise of 
leadership in the development of pro- 
grams of parish education throughout 
the congregations of the synod. Pastors 
and congregations may call on him for 
counsel and advice. His services are 
also available for projects that involve 
groups of congregations within a com- 
munity or conference. Such projects 
include conferences, conventions, and 
schools of leadership training. 

Pastor Erb will serve as dean of the 
synodical Summer School. He will be 
advisor for the religious programs of 


Camp Miller and Camp Hagan. These | 


youth camps maintained by the Minis- 
terium are outstanding synodical 
projects. 

Pastor Erb will assist the Board in 
administering aid to students for the 
ministry at Muhlenberg College and at 
the Philadelphia Seminary. He will also 
be active in ministering to Lutheran 
students in the non-Lutheran colleges 
and universities on Ministerium terri- 
tory. 

The new executive secretary was born 
in East Greenville, Pa., in 1899. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1920, and from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1923, and was ordained by the 
Ministerium. He was pastor of Grace 


The Rev. Earl S. Erb 


He still holds the record at his 
college for running “the mile” 


Church, Gouldsboro, from 1923 to 1925; 
of the Nescopeck Parish, Pa., from 1925 
to 1929; and of St. Paul’s, Easton, from 
1929 till the present time. He has served 
on the stewardship and beneficiary edu- 
cation committees of his synod, and on 
the Board of Christian Education. He 
was chairman of the Allentown Confer- 
ence Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, and active in the Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association of Easton and Vicinity. 
Mr. Erb was married in 1922 to Alma 
Dunkelberger. They have two children. 
The Erbs have established residence in 
the Mt. Airy section of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ohl Dies 


Dr. JEREMIAH Ont died in Philadel- 
phia on January 21 at ninety years of 
age. 

Distinguished achievement in two 
fields of church work marked the 
career of this veteran minister. 

He was an Inner Mission pioneer; 
organizer and rector of the Milwaukee 
Motherhouse, superintendent for twenty 
years of the Philadelphia City Mission, 
and author of “The Inner Mission,” as 
well as active in every church-wide 
movement for heightened emphasis on 
the social ministry. 

He was a fine scholar in the fields of 
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church art and music. Dr. Ohl was 


music editor of the Common Service 
Book, chairman of the U. L. C. Com- 
mittee on Church Music for many 
years, author of nine hymns in the 
Common Service Book, and editor of 
children’s hymnals. 

Death came to Dr. Ohl at his home 
after a long period of invalidism, dur- 
ing which he was cared for by his 
daughters, Miss Else Rebecca Ohl and 
Mrs. C. Theodore Benze. Burial took 
place January 24 at Quakertown, Paz: 
following services in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia. An 
obituary will be published in a subse- 
quent issue of THe LuTHERAN, 
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She dsible 


It can look like any other book, but usually it has a 
sufficiently distinctive binding to indicate that it is no 
ordinary collection of printed pages. The names used to 
describe it are of equally unique significance. They are 
the Holy Scriptures, the Old and New Testaments, the 
Sacred Writings, the Word of God. None of these titles 
is foreign to its nature nor an exaggeration of its 
importance. 

In the Lutheran Church its source, the character of 
its contents, and its power are recognized. While it con- 
tains the narrative of the creation of the world and the 
story of man from the Garden of Eden to the Mount of 


Olives, it is more than history, and its writers are more 


than annalists of events. They are chosen men—proph- 
-ets whom God has deemed worthy to receive and record 


x revelation. What led to their selection we cannot know. 


There was some sign by which they were made aware 
of the confidence that was reposed in them. In the New 
Testament with reference to the holy writings, Paul uses 
a Greek term that is translated inspired. If interpreted 


_from its constituent words, it would say, ‘““God-breathed.” 


Its process we do not know: its purpose was to enable 


__ the world to have God’s will in human language. 


; 


_ The contents of Holy Scripture also give the volume 
a place in daily earthly life which no other book can 
even approach. The truths transmitted by its chapters 
have the quality that is nowhere else’ available; namely, 
revelation. And what is revelation? It is that knowl- 
edge which’man could not of himself attain. It enables 
us “to know God and Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent.” 

Because it is God’s eternal purpose to recover from a 
sin-involved world those in bondage to the world, the 


) 


flesh, and the devil, our Bible is not only the writing 
of holy men chosen to record Revelation, but it has been 
composed “in the world.” Its setting is provided by a 
peculiar people, and much of its contents grows out of 
the experiences of “the children of the promise.” While 
the Hebrew and Greek languages (and probably the 
Aramaic vernacular of our Lord’s day) were the orig- 
inals of the books, and while the history of Israel and 
of Judaism is found in the Bible, the promises and wis- 
dom were intended for every land and nation. 

The third unique feature of the Bible is its use by 
the Holy Spirit, to convince us of sin, to lead us to re- 
pentance, to regenerate us into faith in Christ, and to 
empower us to bear witness to divine grace bestowed 
upon us. The Lutheran Church refers especially to this 
function by declaring that The Word is the Means of 
Grace in God’s plan of salvation. Our authority for this 
third distinction is the Bible’s own declarations, notably 
but not exclusively nor originally Paul’s references to 
the Gospel as the power of God unto salvation and to 
the Word of God as “quick (living) and powerful” and 
other passages. The basic teaching is our Lord’s parable 
of the sower and His declaration—The seed is the word. 

As would be expected, the experience of the Christian 
Church bears witness to this power of the Word. Where 
it is purely preached and the sacraments are rightly 
administered, faith in Christ follows. 

Quite beyond contradiction the Bible rewards its daily 
reading. One of the most obvious proofs of this modern 
age’s drift away from God is the neglect of its use by 
Christians and their families. The return of family 
worship is sincerely urged upon us all. 
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"The Chim in The News 


Farmers Go to Church 

Tue character and the problems of the country church 
are much discussed in church periodicals these days. 
The church has unusual opportunities to be useful to 
rural folk, points out The Presbyterian Tribune in a 
recent series of articles. 

Nearly everyone in the country community wants to 
feel allied with the church. Attendances are larger, in 
proportion to population, in the 
country than in the cities. The 
country church is friendly. 
Many farmers are unable to 
visit except as friends meet at 
church services. People linger 
for an hour around the door 
after service, exchanging news. 

Sudden changes are not ap- 
proved by rural congregations. 
The farmer moves at a slower 
tempo than his urban brother. 
Many young people leave the 
rural community to seek wider 
opportunities in the city, so the older people and the 
less progressive are left in charge of the church. They 
want things to go on much as they always have. 

Here and there the rural churches are assuming new 
leadership. In supporting the development of co-opera- 
tive projects in farm management, the initial inspiration 
may come from the church. The continued functioning 
of co-operative endeavor demands a spiritual under- 
girding which the church alone can supply. Some rural 
churches have sponsored homestead plans, and others 
have endowment funds to help young married couples 
get started in farming. 

Because of lower salary, fewer Cpponnmiias for him- 
self and his family, the pastor of the rural congregation 
often looks on his church as a stepping stone to an 
urban field. No matter how much he may be affecting 
the lives of his people toward higher things, he seldom 
receives recognition for his work, is given a lower place, 
or no place at all, in the counsels of his church organiza- 
tion, and becomes restless. 

Rural churches should be united into large enough 
units to allow full scope for first-rate ministry. “The 
rural pastorate should offer a career as alluring and 
satisfying as that of the principal of the consolidated 
school, the teacher of agriculture, or the county agri- 
cultural agent.” 


11,796 More Disciples 

THE Middle West continues to be the stronghold of 
the Disciples of Christ, latest statistics indicate. Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Indiana, Ilinois, and Ohio are states in 
which membership exceeds 100,000. Membership total 
for the United States and Canada is given as 1,669,222, 
a net gain of 11,796 for the year. 


Presbyterian Prospects 
Forecast of what 1941 will bring forth in Presbyterian 
churches is attempted in The Presbyterian Tribune. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


“Major emphasis in Presbyterian pulpits this year is 
expected to center on personal religion in contrast to 
the sort of social emphasis which was dominant ten 
years ago. The danger is that the very same men who 
a decade ago saw no hope for the church or the world 
apart from institutional mass salvation, may become 
just as dogmatic today in stressing personal mysticism 
to the exclusion of practical brotherhood. 

“The year 1941 will reveal that many of the advocates 
of peace since World War I, were men and women who 
were militant, at heart, and who were more concerned 
about fighting against armament manufacturers than 
they were concerned about the extension of the King- 
dom of Love. This year will witness their enlistment 
in a desperate demand that the United States enter an- 
other ‘war to end war.’ When the end of the battle 
comes again they will once more become Apostles of 
Peace just as they did after 1918. 

“On the other hand, 1941 will reveal a stalwart group 
of consistent persons who, in spite of their minority, will 
insist that the Christian gospel of love is stronger than 
force. 

“The Presbyterian Church in 1941 will see the rise of 
lay leadership in local and national ecclesiastical affairs. 
A few strong and brilliant young men in business and 
the professions are giving themselves to the cause of 
Christ with a zeal that is most heartening. 

“Christian education in 1941 will work diligently at 
the task of rethinking its position. There will be a great 
trend toward co-operation between the public schools 
and the schools of religion.” 


Critics of the College 

A HEAvy barrage of criticism has been loosed against 
the prevailing standards of education by eminent gentle- 
men recently. “Education without culture,” Walter 
Lippman characterized the work of our schools in an 
address before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

“Modern education is based on a denial that it is 
necessary, or useful, or desirable for the schools and 
college to continue to transmit from generation to gen- 
eration the religious and classical culture of the West- 
ern World,” he said.’ 

“By separating education from the classical religious 
tradition the school cannot train the pupil to look upon 
himself as an inviolable person because he is made in 
the image of God. These very words, though they are 
the noblest words in our language, now sound archaic. 
The school cannot look upon society as a brotherhood 
arising out of a conviction that men are made in a com- 
mon image. The teacher has no subject matter that even 
pretends to deal with the elementary and universal 
issues of human destiny. The graduate of the modern 
schools knows only by accident and by hearsay what- 
ever wisdom mankind has come to in regard to the 
nature of men and their destiny. 

“The prevailing education is destined, if it continues, 
to destroy western civilization, and is in fact destroy- 


ing it.” 


= 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Those Who are worried by totalitarian threats to 
render America’s gold worthless may dismiss their fears. 
In the first place authoritative Italians have repeatedly 
defended gold as a standard in international commerce 
and industry. German and Italian financial experts met 
secretly (August 17), when victory seemed near, and 
decided that the Axis powers would return to the gold 
standard in the event of their triumph. Moreover, when 
Dr. Westrick, of unhappy fame, was here as commercial 
counsellor to the German Embassy about the same time, 
he suggested as a use for America’s surplus gold a loan 
of $5,000,000,000 to European nations for the rehabil- 
itation of the international gold standard. More recently 
(September 12) Italy demanded that the U. S. A. buy 
European products and pay with gold. Therefore, any 
Axis-directed words of contempt for gold reveal merely 
the attitude of Aesop’s Mr. Fox toward the “sour 
grapes.” In the second place each conquest by Germany 
led to the frenzied hunt for the gold hoards of the con- 
quered. The Reich eagerly took over Austria’s 
$46,000,000, the two-thirds of Czecho-Slovakia’s 
$67,000,000 (the other third had been smuggled out, an 
act that outraged the Nazi sense of fairness), half of 
Denmark’s $53,000,000 (the rest had moved to England); 
but. they missed out entirely on the gold of Poland, Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium, which is largely in America. 
Again, whatever the Reich may say about international 
gold, severe punishment, even to death, awaits any Ger- 
man citizen who tries to keep gold for himself, or is 
caught smuggling it out of the country. Finally, it is 
American gold which is the only effective and fluid 
means of putting backbone into the defenses of China 
and the South American states, even as England’s gold 
is backing up Turkey and Greece. Whatever the total- 
itarian states may say, even if they were to win this 
war, the world situation would compel them to establish 
some monetary standard other than barter, and that 
standard would inevitably be gold. It was on that basis 
that Europe emerged from the severe local limitations 
imposed by barter into the ever-extending horizons of 
modern world commerce. 


The Persistent comments on the weather in connection 
with air-war reports lend significance to the capture of 
“a German expedition of fifty men by the Norwegian 
patrol boat Fridtjof Nansen” some months ago, just’ as 
they were about to capture a weather station in Green- 
land. The reason for the attempt seems fantastic; in- 
stead it was quite logical and important. Since the usual 
flow of weather is from west to east, the possession of 
the station would have enabled the Nazi military author- 
ities to forecast the weather over Britain three or four 
days ahead. Since the attempt failed the English con- 
tinued to hold the advantage of superior weather knowl- 
edge with which to direct their aerial campaigns. 
Weather has always played an important part in mil- 
itary campaigns. Advance knowledge was priceless in 
the Dunkirk evacuation; the Persian fleet met disaster 
off Salamis in 480 B. C. because of a contrary wind; 
earlier ignorance cost the Spanish the loss of their 
Armada in A. D. 1588; Napoleon’s initial advantage at 
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Waterloo was drowned in an unexpected rain. Our own 
government has greatly extended and improved its 
meteorological procedure in view of its present military 
commitments and their possible future extension and 
development. Incidentally, though 2,100 men and women 
are at present busy predicting weather for Uncle Sam, 
there is a definite shortage of trained observers, and 
there is plenty of room for many to work into this very 
important branch of our country’s service. 


England Is asking herself if this would not be an ap- 
propriate time to return the “Elgin marbles” to Greece, 
“as some recognition of the Greeks’ magnificent stand 
for civilization.” These priceless sculptures of the 
ancient Parthenon were obtained by Lord Elgin from 
Turkey’s sultan, at that time in possession of Greece, 
and sent to England in 1801 to preserve them from de- 
struction. Later they were bought by the government, 
and thereafter housed in the British Museum. The pro- 
posal has been made to Premier Churchill, together 
with the suggestion that the action would be “an indica- 
tion to the world that we have no wish to keep anything 
which is not really ours.” If favorable action is taken, 
the sculptures would not be returned before the con- 
clusion of the present war. However, objections have 
been raised against the return, on the ground of their 
greater safety and larger artistic service in England for 
all mankind, because the sculptures “belonged not to 
one nation, but to all, as much as do the works of 
Homer.” 


The National League of Women: Voters is quietly 
elated over the increase of womeny-representatives in 
state and national legislatures. .Nevertheless it is not 
satisfied, and naturally, because the present number of 
140 is less than the number accredited :in 1929 (149), 
though it is an advance on the low of 130 in 1939. In 
1929 women legislators were elected in 38 states; in 1939 
they appeared in 28 states; this year in 29 states. New 
England, far in the lead, furnishes almost half of them— 
25 in Connecticut, 24 in New Hampshire, 18 in Vermont, 
which states contain only two per cent of the total 
national population. This preponderance, it is believed, 
is caused by the enormous lower houses in these states— 
246 in Vermont, 267 in Connecticut and 427 in New 
Hampshire. Of the whole number eight appear in the 
present national Congress; five were in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. The League of Women Voters has a 
long way to go; there are still twenty states unrepre- 
sented in any way by women. 


Brazil’s educational authorities were agitated when 
investigators of the German college at Bahia discovered 
that of the 500 books in use 499 were in the German 
language, and dealt*exclusively with the German point 
of view in the world order. Of the pictures hanging on 
the walls none presented Brazilian patriotic events. The 
80 students—79 Brazilian-born of German parents and 
one Swiss—were receiving an exclusively German edu- 
cation. In view of Brazil’s strongly nationalistic pro- 
gram of education, which includes a ban on foreign 
culture, the college will likely be closed. 


Mip-DrEcEMBER saw the conclusion of a series of 223 
Regional Meetings for Youth. Many of the leaders who 
took an active part in the 1940 series of promotion meet- 
ings called them the ones “which came nearest to reach- 
ing their announced objectives.” These were four: 


1. To give youth a fresh understanding of the present 
meaning and binding nature of the promises made 
at Confirmation. 


2. To show confirmands of recent years the worth and 
blessing of the spiritual privileges into which they 
have entered, 


3.To encourage youth to put into action the faith 
confessed at Confirmation, and to suggest how that 
is done. 


4. To discuss some of the problems which arise when 
the young Christian lives his creed. 


Probably no single feature of the meetings contrib- 
uted as much to their success as did the booklet en- 
titled, “A Promise with a Privilege.” This publication 
which contains both an introductory devotional service 
and an explanation of the Order for Confirmation has 
created a widespread demand for making it a permanent 
part of our Church’s list of pamphlets. Accordingly the 
Committee of Executive Secretaries has under con- 
sideration plans for giving this valuable writing the 
fullest possible distribution. The Rev. Paul J. Hoh, is 
its author. 

It is occasionally charged that the youth of today lack 
reverence. There was no support for such a charge in 
the Regional Meetings for Youth. From every synod 
there came reports of a devotional spirit in the pre- 
liminary service so sincere that the leaders hesitated 
to break in upon it with their formal discussion. Those 
of us whose privilege it was to conduct some of the 
larger meetings will never forget the spirited way in 
which these youthful congregations sang the hymns, 
“Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” and “Just as I Am 
Thine Own to Be.” 

The scheduling of the 223 meetings was a task of first 
magnitude. It was accomplished under the direction of 
the chairman of the general committee, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, and Mr. Arthur P. Black. These gentlemen 
have been particularly enthusiastic in their praise of 
the purposeful and willing help given them by the pres- 
idents of synods. Some of them accompanied the Re- 
gional Meeting for Youth leaders to each meeting and 
did everything in their power to contribute to its success. 

One of the outstanding features of the four series of 
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outh honk Up 


Summary of Our 1940 


Regional Meetings for Youth 


By 


F, Eppling Reinartz 


church-wide promotion meetings has been the complete- 
ness with which the schedule of speaking appointments 
has been carried out. Although the speakers have trav- 
eled hundreds of thousands of miles, using every mod- 
ern type of transportation, there has been no major 
accident and practically no meeting has had to be per- 
manently canceled. It has also been gratifying to see 
how adaptable our leaders have been. Even though there 
were times when because of oversight or miscarriage of 
plans they lacked the equipment which they should have 
had, they made the meeting a success. 

The co-operation of the special synodical and confer- 
ence committees and pastors of host congregations was 
all but flawless. Thousands of letters of appeal and in- 
vitation were written. Motorcades were organized to 
travel magnificent distances, particularly in the Midwest. 
Large delegations often came from vacant parishes and 
preaching points. Two auto loads drove eighty miles to 
hear the program a second time at Portland, Oregon. 
Pastors who failed to attend these meetings missed an 
opportunity to get an inspiring insight into the spirit 
and devotion of our youth. 

Especially laudable was the effort made by the com- 
mittee which arranged the climax meeting in the munici- 
pal auditorium in Omaha, Nebraska, at the time of our 
biennial convention there. In point of attendance, music 
and addresses this mass meeting was an entire success. 

Even though many of the leaders served at a time 
when their own work was demanding much attention 
they all expressed their pleasure at being called on to 
take part. Most of them came to the end of their effort 
with reassured faith in the youth of the Church. Several 
confessed they had been given more benefit than they 
gave others. Among their comments were: 

@ “I believe the chief strength of the meetings was 


their clean-cut explanation of the meaning of 
confirmation.” 


@ “A pastor who had never been able to start a Luther 
League said he was sure the RMYs had opened the 
way for him to do so.” 


@ “I hope we can bring the full weight of the next 
promotion program directly into the congrega- 
tions.” 


© “Commendable candor marked the discussion 
period. These were the sins which they named as 
their besetting ones: pretense, dishonesty, delay, 
intemperance, impurity, pride, worldliness, jeal- 
ousy, selfishness.” 


© “My group seemed to sense a lack of definite social 
expression of the Christian faith by our Church. 
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Their loyalty to the Lutheran Church is excel- 
lent; but they are puzzled by our failure to con- 
nect the dynamic of the gospel to existing social 


conditions.” 


@ “I spoke of a pastor who agreed with one of his 
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refugees; shifting populations; industrial unrest; race rela- 
tions; divorce; gambling; war; degenerations in social life? 


4. How may I, a Christian youth, discover my life work? 


5. How can I increase my prayer power? 


young men that the latter should make a special 


effort on a given Sunday to get as many people to 
attend church as possible. The effort was greatly 
successful. That sort of sank in. When one of the 
groups in attendance got home they asked their 
pastor if they couldn’t try that. He agreed that 
they could, and gave them the congregation’s mail- 
ing list. The young folks centered their first effort 
on Reformation Day. They made ’phone and per- 
sonal calls, wrote letters and postcards. 
they doubled the average attendance for that fes- 
tival. So heartening was the success that they de- 
termined to make a similar effort once every 
month. And the pastor’s response was, ‘I ask you, 
how can a pastor lose with a gang like that behind 


him?’ ”’ 


® “I found the questions which the young folks asked 
following this pattern: 
B. Desire for deepened spiritual life; C. Call to 


service.” 


Several insights came out of the question and answer 


period. It quickly became 
distinct age groups faced 
them in a company of 


_ youth of the ages 15 to 23. 


Those up to 17 years of 


age were found not to be 
problem conscious. Still 
attending public schools 
they had met a few of 
life’s thwartings. How- 
ever, the elder group 
bristled with questions. 
Where the meeting was 
made up of the younger 
company the question and 
answer period was not too 
productive, but where 
there was a majority of 
those who were more ma- 
ture it was genuinely re- 
warding. 

Of the twenty questions 
offered to stimulate dis- 
cussion six had special 
prominence, and one of 


these was examined in 


practically every youth 
meeting. Here they are in 
the order of the frequency 
with which they were 


asked: 


1. How can we prevent the 
sag in many young peo- 
ple’s church life during the 
post-Confirmation years? 


2. Please offer some sugges- 
tions on how to overcome: 
a trigger temper; jealousy; 
a feeling of inferiority; 
pride. 

3.What contribution can 
Christian youth make to 
the solution of the prob- 
lems of: unemployment; 


— 


Result: 
their Confirmation?” 


fered hints like these: 


A. Need of consecration; 


tian discipleship. 


clear to leaders that two 


EXHIBIT OF ATTENDANCE AT REGIONAL 
MEETINGS FOR YOUTH 
Number Attendance 

Name of Synod Meetings Total Pastors C.C.+ 
California 6 463 22 alal 
Cari aclcaa pet mere pei s., 8 837 41 164 
Central Pennsylvania .......... 13 4,909 259 272 
EM LOSet iG Leis 5. Pande ee Ante eRe 3 177 9 11 
Georgia-Alabama 4 475 13 30 
MUN O ISI este. -c.neeaa. 6 1,998 77 98 
Indiana 6 958 58 44 
CON TEY. er crccco-A ag RSA a 7 876 36 36 
HGCA CIE She cae a 5 622 23 32 
Kentucky-Tennessee .. 4 370 18 Pal 
Mami boba Ds. ' ice. icisseet No meetings 
Maryland 6 360* ales iiss 
WiGia i Sarge e reese vce 3 521 23 48 
Midwest and Nebraska . 18 1,819 71 72 
TAY BSSTISIETI oY 9) pee recy 9 oe 1 91 5) 8 
INERT) SNAOS A als ae 21 3,341 204 209 
North Carolina ... 5 1,827 78 65 
INGRUIWOS TR cceety sett cscs cas sates 9 1,754 68 52 
INOWatecotian tr ocr. cstiesccectesc i 1iby. 7 10 
Ohioye es. 14 2,024 121 77 
POCHICHE Oe SUR.) Mars 8 437 19 18 
Ministerium of Penna. ... 30 1,942* 2s 78* 
VLCC OU Os ee re. 6 2,486 137 eat 
Rocky Mountain -oeeccccccccccscsss 4 289 11 8 
Slovak Zion—attended meetings in other synods 
SOU eCarolingl css at,- 12 1,802 60 106 
Texas 2 129 9 8 
Virginia 13 1,519 65 86 
Wartburg 4 562 29 53 
West Virginia 4 443 16 40 

AMOTIGUESH| Seahorse naa pe 223 33,183 1,522 1,800 
Largest total attendance—4,909—Central Pennsylvania Synod 
Largest attendance per meeting—414—Pittsburgh Synod 
Largest attendance at any meeting—1,002—Christ Church, 

East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Average attendance—148.8 

7C.C. in this statement stands for Church Councilmen. The pas- 
tor and one church councilman from each congregation were ex- 
pected e attend the meeting on their territory. 

e Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Maryland Synod the 

RMYs were held in connection with district conferences. Many 
additional young people, pastors and councilmen were therefore in 
attendance at other sections of the conference. 
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6. How can I test whether or not I am growing spiritually? 


In all but one of the ten meetings conducted by the 
writer, that top question was always the first or second 
asked. Others also found this true. It was natural that 
it should be so because that was the question which 
caused the planners of promotion to decide to hold youth 
meetings in 1940. At the Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences of 1939 the question asked most insistently was, 
“How can we hold our young people in the Church after 


Answering that most prominent question leaders of- 


@ Provide for post-confirmation study opportunities. (See the 
U. L. P. H.’s new booklet on “The Christian Youth Series.” ) 


@ Reduce the buildup of Confirmation as an attainment and 
increase its importance as a commencement of fuller Chris- 


® Hold annual reunions of catechetical classes. 


@ Provide each confirmand with an older “brother” (or “‘sis- 
ter’) who will sponsor him (or her) as he moves into the 


post-Confirmation work and 

social program. Have such 

a program! 

@ Make your preaching and 
teaching speak the mes- 
sage of the ages in the lan- 
guage of the age. 

@ Let workers with youth un- 
bend! challenge! befriend! 
and do some downright 
work with and for youth— 
but never patronizingly. 

® Put youth in contact with 
the Church’s national and 
world-wide work through 
conventions, directed read- 
ing, contacts with mission- 
aries, etc. 

® Quickly give confirmands 
opportunities to serve peo- 
ple in need. 

The need for continued 
study of effective methods 
for dealing creatively with 
the teen age was clearly 
shown by the Regional 
Meetings for Youth. They 
were much impressed by 
the statement that they 
are not the church of to- 
morrow, but an important 
part of the church of to- 
day. There was no mis- 
taking their desire to as- 
sume their full respon- 
sibility in their congrega- 
tions. “Show us how,” 
was their plea. 

Two agencies of the 
Church have risen to meet 
this need. The Parish and 
Church School Board and 
the Luther League are 
launching long-range pro- 

(Continued on page 27) 


In a recent address before the 
students and faculty of Winona 
State Teachers’ College, Carl C. 
Taylor, head of the division of 
farm population and rural wel- 
fare of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, said, ‘““The importance of rural 
life to the national welfare is relatively greater than the 
proportion of the farm population to the national pop- 
ulation.” He cited the self-sufficiency, the solid and 
healthy individualism, the folk culture, and the co- 
operation of farmers as strong points in preserving 
democracy.” He said, “The value of group life as ex- 
emplified in rural areas is a sustaining factor in democ- 
racy, and the physical, economic, social, and psycho- 
logical advantages of the farm must be preserved if 
democracy is to survive.” 

If so much importance is attached to the farmer in 
helping to preserve our democratic processes, what about 
his assistance in helping to preserve the Christian way 
of life? As times goes on, will we not look more and 
more to the rural areas for increases in membership? 
Dr. Martin Schroeder, promotional secretary for Rural 
Work in the United Lutheran Church, said in a recent 
issue of THe Lutueran, “No more can we plant a church 
as of yore when the membership could be 100 per cent 
immigrant. Our only remaining channels, feeding the 
church with a net increase in self-perpetuating member- 
ship, lie normally in the rural districts.” 


Long Neglected 


Our Church has long neglected the rural areas. While 
it is true that our city churches bear the burden of the 
Church’s expenditures and embrace seventy per cent of 
the membership, as a Church we have taken the wrong 
attitude toward specific rural work. We have evaded 
the issue and done it very successfully. If we are largely 
urban, why bother at all about rural work? 

The Reformed churches are carrying out an intensive 
rural promotion. They are in the van. Perhaps it is 
true that they are more rural than we. But when we 
consider what the Roman Catholic Church is doing to 
promote rural work, its importance looms larger in our 
thinking. Notice how similar is our situation to theirs. 
In 1936 the percentage of rural members to urban in 
the United Lutheran Church was 30 per cent to 70 per 
cent; in the Roman Catholic Church the same year, the 
percentage was 19.4 to 80.6, less rural than we. Yet they 
have seen fit to develop an intensive rural life program. 

Evidence of their protracted interest in rural life prob- 
lems is shown in their recent Rural Life Parley held at 
St. Cloud, Minn. These are the objectives of the national 
convention of the Catholic Rural Life Conference: 
1. To care for the underprivileged Catholics living on 
the land. 2. To keep on the land Catholics who are now 
there. 3. To settle more Catholics on the land. 4. To 
convert the non-Catholics now on the land. Where are 
we as a Church with our interest in rural people? 


THE LUTHERAN 


That Church in the Country 


Pastor H. D. AMUNDSON, Winona, Minnesota, 
Describes Character and Needs of the Rural Church 


There are some specific prob- 
lems facing our Church, espe- 
cially applicable to us in the © 
Middle West. First, there is the” 
problem of the preparation of 
our men for the rural field. You 
may not agree when we say that 
we need men prepared definitely 
for rural work. Perhaps the same 
experience has come to us as came to a war-time, city- 
minded pastor in Vermont. Speaking before a rural 
audience on farm problems, he stated an impossible 
number of bushels of beans per acre. After the meet- 
ing an old farmer commented: “That may be a very 
smart minister, but he doesn’t know beans.” Rural- 
mindedness, of course, goes deeper than mere informa- 
tion on rural details. Not to know them, however, is to 
invite ridicule, and ridicule means ruin. Hewitt, in his 
book, “Highland Shepherds,” says that rural-minded- 
ness includes points of view, ideals, and the entire 
method of thinking. He says it is a crying shame that 
we have no theological seminary in the open country. 

Not to discredit the fine work of our theological sem- 
inaries, we are certainly agreed that the preparation for 
the ministry at our schools presupposes urban work. 
Again we quote. Hewitt in his chapter, “Possible and 
Impossible Shepherds”: “Your seminary professors may 
or may not have spoken of the rural church, but whether 
or not, all the pastoral instruction which I have known 
or read, presupposes urban work. Even if it did not, you 
would have adjustments to make.” 


Farm School Recommended 


Dr. Ralph Felton, professor at Drew University and 
lecturer on problems of the rural church, has said that 
he would recommend any man contemplating the work 
of pastor in rural areas to take a year or two of college 
work at an accredited University or College Farm 
School. Perhaps the solution of getting rural-minded 
and rural-hearted pastors for our rural churches lies 
with the individual man. May it not be wise to encour- 
age more rural young men to choose the ministry? 

Second, we think of the attitude of the pastor to his 
field. Usually in this section of our country the rural 
pastorate is given to recent seminary graduates. Our 
rural parishes become in many respects “proving 
grounds” for future successful city pastors. We assume 
that if a man is successful in a rural parish, he ought to 
be successful in a larger city congregation. After he 
gets his horns knocked off in the rural parish, he is 
ready to take the city charge by storm. To us, that is 
an injustice to the man and to the congregation thus 
served. It leaves the rural parish in a constant state of 
flux. Until some city parish actually asks for the serv- 
ice of a rural pastor by call, the congregation he is 
serving for fear of losing their beloved shepherd. 

It would be an interesting study to determine the 


average length of pastorates in the rural area alongside . 
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of that in the urban centers. We doubtless would dis- 
cover that there are usually short pastorates in the 
country and long and extended pastorates in the city. 
This means for our rural parishes inexperienced pas- 
tors where there is a crying need for mature and expe- 
rienced ministers. It isn’t long before the youthful pas- 
tor in the country, particularly if he meets with con- 
siderable success, begins to eye the city parish which 
offers a larger salary, finer parsonage with modern con- 
veniences, broader contacts with other pastors. The 
excuse often given on occasions for leaving the small 
parish is that one can reach more people with the same 
ministry by serving an influential city church. 

We need men in our rural parishes who have resolved 
to dedicate their life to the work of the rural pastorate. 
Such men will not come into the limelight, and they 
may not be considered as great a success as “So-and-So”’ 
in the nearby city; but the rewards of country pastor- 
ates, of being close to the soil and to the hearts of rural 
people, will more than compensate for the loss of con- 
venience and popularity and success that may come in 
a city charge. 


Leadership Needed 


“If the rural church is to meet the challenge which 
the new day projects upon it, leadership of the highest 
caliber must be available. The day is past when the 
feeble, the inferior, and the unfit can successfully lead 
rural people. Some time ago, after delivering an ad- 
dress on the country church, a celebrated city minister 
came to the speaker with the following comments: ‘I 
have always had a very warm place in my heart for the 
country church. I began my ministerial career there. 
I have always looked back upon those three years in 
the country as the happiest days in my ministry. Some 
day when I can’t stand the strain of the city any more, 
I will find a quiet country charge and give my best to it.’ 


* sons 5:5 Se iis ea Bt. a} 


CHURCH IN WHICH WOOD-CARVING 
WAS DONE BY HAND 


A FARMERS’ 


That is exactly what we do not wish to happen. Why 
impose upon the rural parish three years of immaturity 
and then, possibly ten or more years of helplessness due 
to advanced age? 

“The new age demands the best for the country. Ex- 
amine the challenge and see if it does not call for su- 
perior leaders. If we are to meet successfully the forces 
that are operating in this generation, we cannot trust 
poorly trained and half-hearted leadership to lead our 
country churches. Nothing but the best will suffice.” 


A Golden Jubilee 


The California Synod’s Fiftieth Anniversary in May 
By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


LoomineG up large and taking definite shape in our 
thoughts is the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the or- 
ganization of our California Synod. Under the direction 
of the chairman of the committee, Howard A. Anspach, 
D.D., former president of the synod 
and now the popular pastor of 
Trinity Church of Pasadena, the 
affair is gradually assuming gigan- 
tic proportions. It will be held in 
connection with the annual conven- 
tion next May in the beautiful new 
First English Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, to whose ministry 
Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., formerly 
of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
called. 

One of the objectives of this cele- 
bration is the publication of an at- 
tractive volume covering the his- 
tory of the fifty years of the synod’s 
activities. The editor-in-chief is 
the venerable Dr. John Edward Hoick, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church in Los Angeles, who has been active in 
the synod for forty-two years. The material is already 
in the hands of the printer and when the work is fin- 
ished we will have an artistic and informative volume 
of which we shall all be proud. 

A half century has almost passed since the pastors of 
five struggling missions met and organized the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California. They were Oliver 
Miller of San Francisco, W. S. Hoskinson of Sacra- 
mento, Philip Graif of Oakland, C. W. Heisler of Los 
Angeles and E. R. Wagner of San Diego. All of these 
far-visioned men have gone from earth to be with Him 
Whose kingdom they struggled to build, but their names 
can never perish from the annals of the corporation they 
so wisely formed. 

The oldest of our churches is the First Church of San 
Francisco, organized in 1886 by the Rev. Oliver C. Miller 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. On his way to San Francisco he 
stopped in Los Angeles long enough to canvass the city. 
Immediately the Rev. C. W. Heisler was sent by the 
Board of Home Missions and the First English Lutheran 
Church of Los Angeles was organized on the second day 
of the year 1887. 

The next year Pastor Heisler went to San Diego and 
organized the First Lutheran Church; and within a few 
months the Rev. E. R. Wagner was sent to the field. 

The First English Lutheran Church of Sacramento 
was organized fifty years ago by the Rev. W. S. Hoskin- 
son, Sc.D., who remained the active pastor until his 
retirement a few years ago. 

The First English Lutheran Church of Oakland has 
just celebrated the fiftieth year of its organization. 

Three of the original edifices are still standing—the 
First in San Francisco, the Oakland church and one in 
San Diego. 

Over the beautiful altar in the First Church of Sac- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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First Things First 


By Paut L. MeLLENBRUCH, PH.D., Springfield, Ohio 


Is THE Sunday school an asset or a liability? Has it 
evolved into a program which rivals, or even in some 
instances supersedes, the Service of Worship? Should 
it ever take the place of the Service of Worship? Should 
it be of equal importance with the Worship Service? 

Many pastors are coming to realize acutely that the 
Sunday school is becoming a real problem in the life 
and work of the congregation. Increasing numbers of 
persons, both young and old, who are attending the 
Sunday school sessions flock out by the side door as 
soon as the school is dismissed. Entire classes of twenty 
or thirty or more do not contribute more than a half 
dozen to the worship service which follows. In many 
churches today, from one-half to three-fourths of those 
in Sunday school fail to remain for the church service. 
The consequence is that our worship services are 
doomed unless something is done to remedy this situ- 
ation. We take for granted that the worship service is 
important both for the individual and for the con- 
gregation. 

Something can be done. In the Third Lutheran 
Church of Springfield, Ohio, of which the writer is the 
pastor, an effort was made for more than a year to dis- 
cover the real reasons why Sunday school goers do not, 
as a rule, remain for the worship services. Members of 
the church council, adults, and young people, were en- 
listed to inquire of Sunday school members why they 
did not attend church. The answers came back: The 
service is too long (it lasted, on the average, one hour); 
Everyone else goes home; I get enough out of Sunday 
school; We’re dismissed after Sunday school, so why 
not go home? But probably the most telling and real 
reason was given in the words: One is not in the mood 
for church after Sunday school. 

Over a period of eight years we have already tried 
a number of suggested remedies. We shortened the 
opening service of the Sunday school, but this did not 
improve conditions. We shortened the closing service 
of the Sunday school, and this did not bring the desired 
results, Finally, we eliminated the closing service of 
the Sunday school altogether, announcing that we would 
merely adjourn to the church auditorium for worship, 
but this did not solve the problem. Always there was 
the mass migration after Sunday school away from the 
worship service. 


A “Transposed” Service 

Now for a period of five months we have followed a 
new plan which seems to be proving itself well worth 
while. We think of it as a “reverted” or “transposed” 
service, for it is just that, not a “combined” service. 
True we have lost some attendants who insist that they 
do not like the arrangement because it is difficult and 
they are not used to it. A few others say that any hour 
of worship other than 10:30 A. M. is Catholic. How- 
ever, we have experienced an average increase in 
church attendance of between 20 and 25 per cent, and 
our Sunday school is also ahead of last year and in- 
creasing Sunday by Sunday. Our offerings likewise 
have increased. 


Our Sunday morning program is as follows: The 
Organ Prelude for the worship service is concluded one 
minute before 9:30. The Processional Hymn is begun 
exactly at 9:30. Care is taken that no part of the service 
is rushed and also that not a moment is wasted. The 
Worship Service is completed by 10:25. The next five 
minutes are allowed for the pupils to assemble in their 
various classrooms for the Sunday school lesson period, 
which thus follows immediately upon the conclusion 
of the Recessional Hymn of the worship service. Twenty- 
five minutes are given to the study of the lesson, at 
which time a warning bell is rung. After five more 
minutes the class sessions are concluded and all assemble 
in the auditorium for the Closing Service of the Sunday 
school —including announcements, secretary’s report, 
and some special musical number, reading, ete. The 
morning program is completed between 11:15 and 
1120 A. MM. 

Psychologically this is a proper arrangement. By 
placing the formal service first and the informal service 
afterward the time seems to pass quickly. Reverse the 
order and the formal service seems long and tedious. 
Also the fact that the worship service comes first carries 
with it the natural, though often unconscious, suggestion 
that it is the chief service. These assertions are borne 
out by statements from those who formerly seldom re- 
mained for the worship service. They frequently volun- 
teer that with this arrangement the time passes so 
quickly and they like to come. And many who before 
did not attend the church services more than once or 
twice a year are now present almost every Sunday. 


The Family Pew Returning 

Of course, we were concerned that the young people 
of the congregation should be in the service’ of wor- 
ship. And we have not been disappointed. Formerly 
there were few young people at the church services, 
but now the young people, especially those of high 
school and junior high school age, are present in goodly 
numbers. In fact, our increased attendance is largely 
due to the presence of younger people, who are now 
taking an active part and interest in the worship service. 

An additional desired result was that more of our 
members should be at worship as families. We find 
that more and more families now come together and sit 
together in family pews. Thus do parents and children 
come again to worship as family units. 

We have been anxious about the effect of this pro- 
gram upon the Sunday school, particularly the primary 
and intermediate departments. After five months, dur- 
which time we have kept and compared records with 
previous years most carefully, we can say that our 
Sunday school and church are both making substantial, 
consistent gains. In fact, 10:30 seems to be a better 
hour for the young children to come to Sunday school, 
especially from homes outside the membership of the 
congregation. And also it does not seem to disturb 
the traditional dyed-in-the-wool Sunday school goers, 
for they can sleep a little longer and still be on time 
for Sunday school. This somewhat shortened Sunday 
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morning program makes it more convenient to bring 
younger children, because those under school age are 
eared for in the nursery during the worship service and 
are on hand for the Sunday school session. 

Altogether this morning program has commended 
itself as wise and workable. Nothing is really lost either 
for the Sunday school or the worship service, and much 
is gained for those who attend both services. To adopt 
such a program certain adjustments must be worked 
out to suit local and individual needs and situations in 
other churches and communities. But if all departments 
work together in a Christian spirit for the greater wel- 
fare of the Kingdom of God, there is every reason to 
believe that some such program will prove a blessing 
tc other Lutheran congregations. 


Brotherhood Gleanings 


Reported by Paul A. Weidley, D.D. 


OFFICERS OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE U. L. C. A. 


Secretary O. Roy Frankenfield, Executive Secretary Earle W. Bader, 
President J. Milton Deck, Treasurer Harry A. Fritsch 


Tue following quotations are taken from addresses 


delivered at the biennial convention of the Brotherhood | 


of the United Lutheran Church in America, held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, October 6-8, 1940. 


“The manpower of the Church will determine how 
rapidly the Christian church will move forward in its 
efforts to transform the world into the Kingdom of God. 
We dare not close our eyes to the fact that after all this 
is a man’s world in which we are living, and the extent 
to which the Church will make progress will depend 
largely upon the extent to which the men of the Church 
will actively and enthusiastically participate in the whole 
work of the whole Church.”—Arthur H. Getz. 


“Our task, as men of the Church, is to bring men with 
their dire needs to the only One Who can meet that 
need, Jesus Christ. The Apostolic Church was a wit- 
nessing church, a church in which not only the ‘clergy’ 
preached, but one in which every member felt it his 
Christian privilege, his holy joy, to share with others 
the new life which he found in Jesus of Nazareth. To- 
day some of that same enthusiasm, that same joy, that 


| same compelling love must drive the men of the church, 
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those who themselves first have experienced release 
from the thraldom of sin, to become witnesses for 
others.” —C,. Franklin Koch. 


“I do not know why a comparison should be drawn 
between a social club and the Brotherhood. To me any 
social organization, regardless of its nature and regard- 
less of who sponsored it, whether it be the pastor of 
some of our churches, or influential men who believe in 
their cause and are sincere in the reason for establish- 
ing such an organization, it nevertheless seems to me 
that a discussion with your neighbor and fellow-church- 
men of the “Topics” as given in Lutheran Men, by far 
outweigh any oration by high-powered orators clothing 
in fancy phrases their viewpoints, or a discourse by a 
traveler in foreign parts praising the view of the cli- 
mate.’—Fred J. Niemeyer. 


“A separate Educational Committee in the Brother- 
hood is a good thing. It should encourage all the educa- 
tional agencies of the congregation, help build up its 
catechetical classes, seek out boys for the ministry, and 
also help to introduce the church papers into the home; 
and in every way possible seek to develop an intelligent 
and interested laity—L. W. Woltmann. 


“It may be ridiculous for me to ask if you need your 
right arm. Yet, because of our neglect, the right arm of 
our Church, namely, the Sunday school, is becoming 
lifeless from want of the flow of life-blood we men can 
give it.”—Mr. Ray Doll. 


“I have just read some place that Edgar Hoover has 
said that at the present rate the time is not far distant 
when our youth delinquency will be beyond control. 
If this is so—and Mr. Hoover should know—it certainly 
becomes the Church’s business at least to see to it that 
no contribution to this army of misdirected and neglected 
youth comes from our Chureh.”—Mr. K. T. Myklebust. 


The Challenge of the Church 


By G. E. Swoyer, Mansfield, Ohio 


Way ignore God’s blest Church, 
Built by His hand divine? 
The ancient ages tell of it, 
And God marked it sublime! 


The godless scorn, ignore, 
Oft ruin and destroy, 

Because the only god they know 
Is one they can employ. 


The only god they know 
Is one of force and power, 

Through whom they would enslave each soul 
As chattels of the hour. 


But God has other plans 
As all the ages show; 

His Church uplifts our fallen race 
And saves men here below. 


O, men of God, arise 
And keep your armor bright, 

That you may help the Church win out, 
In this eternal fight. 
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Insipid? 


No one likes a wishy-washy person. Even children 
shy off from the child with no ideas or desires of his own. 
The report card of my youth made no provision for 
grading the amount of initiative shown by a pupil. 
Stevenson’s “Whole Duty of Childhood” expresses very 
well what was expected of a child: 
“A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table— 
At least so far as he is able.” 

The model scholar, who had perfect marks in studies 
and deportment, was frequently far from popular. When 
adult supervision was removed, he might be completely 
lacking in ideas. We labeled such a child “goody-goody,” 
and by common consent avoided him. He was simply 
insipid. 

Perhaps it would be better to use the pronoun “she,” 
for insipidity is more often a feminine trait than a mas- 
culine one. It is easy to see why. Only a tremendous 
innate urge to self-expression or the necessities of 
pioneer life kept our grandmothers of a hundred years 
ago from becoming as interesting as tepid weak tea with 
too much sugar. There were so many “don’ts” in their 
code of conduct that it took real strength of mind to be 
a “doer.” 

Many of us are still feeling the influence of that code 
sufficiently to make us ashamed to admit that we don’t 
really like the society of those who are “saintly” in the 
popular use of the term. We feel that it is an evidence 
of our own sinfulness that we cannot feel more at home 
with them. That it is they who are the sinners may not 
have occurred to us. 

Yet “insipid” is the word that Dr. Moffat uses to de- 
seribe salt that has lost its savor. There is nothing 
insipid about the Christianity of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

What a relief to find our aversion justified! Funny, 
isn’t it, how often these instinctive feelings are justified? 
We were right all along. How nice to find it in so many 
words in the Bible. 

Still patting ourselves on the back we turn back to 
the Moffat translation. Then comes a jolt. After all, it 
is we, not the other fellow, who are called the salt of the 
earth. This is another of those rather irritating occasions 
when the words of Jesus, no matter how they are trans- 
lated, pull us back to facing our own shortcomings. 

We may not be completely negative personalities, but 
most of us could be a whole lot saltier than we are. 
Perhaps that is why we are so hard on insipid people. 
We may be fighting a tendency to fall into the same 
error. 

Not to kill, not to steal, not to spread false rumors 
about people, is fairly easy. Even a_scared-of-her- 
shadow sort of person can do it. The hard thing is to 
help, to give, to build up the other person. It is hard, 
but anything else is to be only half-alive. 

There is nothing insipid about the brand of Chris- 
tianity we have sent to the foreign field. How about 
those of us who stay at home? Is our religion strong 
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enough, salty enough, to bring out the full Christian 
flavor of American life? 


Our Children’s Bread 


Ir American children ever learn to eat what we think 
they should eat, a good many writers will have to find a 
new topic. 

There have been many scientific studies of the effect of 
diet on children’s health. There have been many 
changes in the way we feed children in the last few 
decades. 

How horrified were the white women of my grand- 
mother’s generation when colored mammies insisted on 
giving children a “li’l’ tase” of everything the grown- 
ups ate. Nowadays the most popular of the prepared 
cereals for babies contains such things as alfalfa and 
powdered bonemeal. We may sniff, “Dog biscuit!” but 
we give it to them. 

And the scientific diet surely works—until suddenly 
it doesn’t work at all. 

We feed babies what we know they should have. They 
eat it or go hungry. But children don’t stay babies. 
They are eager for new sensations of all sorts. They 
want to try the new foods they see the rest of the family 
eating. From that time the fun begins. They may not 
like the new foods at all. They may like them so well 
that they want nothing else. Practically no two of them 
react the same to the lengthening of their menu. 

If they did, many mothers would be minus a subject 
of conversation, as well as many writers out of a job. 
There are few surer ways to a mother’s heart than to 
listen to what her children won’t eat. When she com- 
plains about how hard it is to feed them, she knows that 
you know what really superior children hers are. 

To be perfectly fair, though, she may be honestly wor- 
ried about the matter. Scientific research has made us 
feel that food is of the utmost importance. If we fail to 
feed our offspring as we should, we are failing in our 
duty. The situation makes us nervous. Our neryous- 
ness aggravates the situation. And there we are! 

Doctors and educators are studying the problem. The 
latest report is now presented by Jeannette B. McCay, 
Ethel B. Waring, and Paul J. Cruse, in Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs. Their information has been gleaned 
at the nursery school at Cornell University. 

It is suggested that the child be given small helpings 
of all necessary foods and allowed to choose his own 
second helping. However, in the matter of eating, as well 
as elsewhere, variety is the invariable rule of nature. 

Every mother wants her child to start life with a 
sturdy body. Besides this, the Christian mother remem- 
bers that neither child nor man can live by bread alone. 

She knows that a little food taken happily has a 
greater nutritive value than a larger quantity taken un- 
willingly. She follows the Letters to Parents on the 
leaflets the child brings home from Sunday school. She 
is quick to follow the lead when The Christian Life 
Course is stressing God’s gift of food. She herself is 
conscious of the origin of all good gifts and shows it by 
her attitude toward all material things. 
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A Laugh in Time 


Mrs. Lathrop Gets Almost Too Much Advice 


Tus morning I finished Joan’s dress. She was anxious 
to have it for Sunday school tomorrow, although the 
one she has been wearing is quite presentable. I had 
counted on finishing this one at my leisure, instead of 


rushing at it full speed. Joan, however, had other plans. 


Once the dress was started, she gave me no peace. 

While I measured the hem, she stood like a little statue 
before the long mirror. There was a speculative look 
in her eye as she regarded her reflection. “Do you think 
this is as pretty as Betty’s new one?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think so. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do, but Betty’s mother won’t. She thinks 
Betty is just too wonderful for anything!” Her tone was 
disgusted. 

“Of course, she does,” 


I said quickly. “AIl mothers 


_ think that about their children. I think you are the dear- 


est little girl in the world, and I think Mark is the finest 
boy in the world.” 
“Yes, but you don’t talk about it all the time, the way 


_ Betty’s mother does. It’s, ‘Don’t you like Betty’s new 


dress?’ ‘Aren’t Betty’s pigtails cute?’ She sounds ter- 
rible.” 

I did not encourage the conversation further, but I 
made a mental note not to offend in the same way. 
Although Mrs. Cooper is a bit extravagant in her talk 
about Betty, I wouldn’t have expected Joan to notice. 

Mrs. Royman, the chairman of the chancel committee, 
arrived just as I finished pressing the dress. She couldn’t 
have timed it better. She wanted Jerry to announce 
tomorrow that the flowers on the altar are placed 
there by Mrs. Gerber in memory of her parents. 

When she left, I stole up the third floor stairs to see 
whether Jerry was at such a place in his work that I 
could interrupt him to give him the message. 

He looked up pleasantly enough and listened while I 
told him. His attitude of waiting politely for me to finish 
did not encourage me to linger, however. As I left, he 
handed me the January copy of the Expositor. 

“There’s something in there you will enjoy,” he said, 
marking the place with a slip of paper. I took it and 
went down to the kitchen. 

When the “Bird’s Nest Pudding’”—apple cake to you, 
perhaps—was safely in the oven and other luncheon 
preparations out of the way, I took the magazine to my 
favorite chair by the big bow-window in the livingroom. 
_ The pages which Jerry’s slip of paper indicated con- 
tained a letter from a minister to his wife. He was 


_ writing on the eve of moving to a new parish, begging 


her to make a fresh start there with him. He describes 
the way she has gradually assumed more and more re- 
sponsibility for the parish. Even duties which are right- 
fully those of the pastor, she had usurped, until it is she, 


not her husband, who is the dominant figure in the con- © 


gregation. By her delight in her own achievement, she 
has spoiled his pleasure in his work. When the oppor- 
tunity to move to a new parish came, he took it gladly. 
Now he is asking her to be his wife again and stay out 


_ of church work. 


——_ . 


I chuckled. There were several women I could think 
of who ought to read this article. 

Suddenly the thought struck me that perhaps Jerry 
had a reason for showing it to me. I was instantly 
furious. I began reciting to myself all the things I was 
expected to do just because I was a minister’s wife. 

Then I relaxed. There’s little I do that Jerry hasn’t 
suggested. My chief work consists of being my husband’s 
telephone girl. There is really no way to dodge that, if 
I wanted to, and I don’t assume nearly as much author- 
ity as many secretaries do. Just the same, I shall take 
the article to heart and watch myself for any tendency 
to pose as the perfect pastor’s wife. Anyway, “there ain’t 
no such animal.” One magazine tells me how to be a 
fitting helpmeet for a man of God. Another tells me to 
stay out of my husband’s business. I guess, after all, the 
proper relation of a minister and his wife depends upon 
the minister and his wife. 

About that time Mark burst in the back door calling, 
“Mother! Mother!” He might have been practicing for 
a hog-calling contest. 

“Can’t you be less noisy?” I asked. ‘“Father’s study- 
ing.” 

“Oh, yeah. I forgot. What are we having for lunch?” 

“Bird’s Nest Pudding. Doesn’t it smell good?” 

“Bird’s Nest Pudding? Why didn’t you make pie?” 

I had had enough advice for one day. Things have 
come to a pretty pass when I can’t even plan my own 
menus! 

When I spoke, my voice was so cold that it would 
have frozen the marrow of an adult. “It happens that I 
decided to have Bird’s Nest Pudding.” 

Mark smiled, quite oblivious of my anger. “O. K.,” he 
said sweetly, “but have apple pie soon; won’t you? You 
make such swell apple pie.” 

My anger turned to pleasure so quickly that I began 
to laugh. I became so hilarious that although Mark 


didn’t know what it was all about, he joined in. 


We made so much noise, Jerry came down to protest, 
but when he heard what I was laughing about he joined 
in. We decided that so long as we could laugh, our fam- 
ily was a pretty happy one. No matter how much advice 
I get, I don’t have to take it. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


A FuNNY thing about us 
humans, 
The old as well as young, 
Is how we look down on the 
fellow 
Who cannot speak our 
tongue. 
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And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves. Mark 9:2 

“Above the storms and thunder-jars 
That shake the eddying air, 


Away beneath the naked stars 
Rises the Mount of Prayer!”—Edmund H. Sears. 


And he was transfigured before them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, and his garments became white 
as the light. Matthew 17: 2 


“Thy glory fills the night; 
Thy face and garments, like the sun, 
Shine with unborrowed light.”—J. A. Robinson. 


And behold, there talked with him two men, which 
were Moses and Elijah; who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease. Luke 9: 30, 31 


“Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide.”—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


While he was yet speaking, behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them and behold, a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him. Matthew 17: 5 

“O one with God the Father 
In majesty and might, 


The Brightness of His glory, 
Eternal Light of Light.”"—-W. W. How. 


And lifting up their eyes, they saw no one, save 
Jesus only. Matthew 17: 8 


“Jesus shines brighter, 
Jesus shines purer, 
Than all the angels in the sky.”—Author unknown. 


For he will give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. Psalm 91; 11 


“But they do come and go continually— 
Our blessed angels, no less ours than His.” 
—Helen Fiske Jackson. 


Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works follow with them. 

Revelation 14; 13 
“It is not rest I crave: 


Rather I ask to do and be, 
My best beyond the grave.”—Marietta M. Andrews 
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re Wise lions 


Lost in the woods, we seek a hill to get our bearings 
and find our way out. “The mount of prayer” is the best 
place for us mortals to straighten out and see which way 
to go. And Jesus is the best Guide. For His disciples’ 
assurance when losing their way at faith’s crossroads, 
and for His own comfort and strengthening, Jesus led 
them “up into a high mountain apart by themselves.” 
There they saw and heard what satisfied each soul. 


It was more of a miracle for Jesus to hide His glory 
in a garment of flesh than to radiate the eternal Light of 
His Deity. Through our dark natural glasses we are 
unable to behold the spiritual and supernatural; God’s 
glory in Jesus is hidden from our sin-encrusted eyes. 
We must have spiritual vision to see Jesus as He is. 


Moses went up from Mt. Pisgah attended by angels, 
and Elijah ascended in-a chariot of fire. From glory they 
came back to serve Jehovah-Jesus, when He, like they 
had been, was a lonely One, “despised and rejected, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” In view of 
His approaching “decease,” He needed their heavenly 
converse and comfort. May helpers from heaven stand 
by us when we bear our crosses and climb our Calvaries. 


Dark clouds hover over the world today, and from 
behind them swoop down destruction in war-shadowed 
lands. But the “bright cloud” has not disappeared, and 
from its “bow of promise” the Voice proclaims the pres- 
ence of God’s Son. He only can bring order out of 
chaos. “Hear ye Him!” 


The ecstatic moments of life are not to be scorned, nor 
mountain-top experiences belittled. God wants us to see 
visions and hear voices from all realms unveiled. But 
the great Interpreter is Jesus. He alone can satisfy the 
longings of the immortal soul. The genius and glory of 
our Christian religion and the solution of all human 
problems is “Jesus only.” 


A blind woman told me that when in any special 
danger she hears distinctly the warning voice of her 
sainted mother calling, “Mary! Mary!” and she quickly 
turns from the threatened danger. Several times, she 
says, her life has thus been saved. We would do well to 
pray daily: “Let Thy holy angel have charge concerning 
us, that the wicked one have no power over us.” 


“Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep,” is a sweet and 
solacing song, but sleep’s value is in its peaceful inter- 
lude between the hours of a busy life. It will be 
“blessed” to rest from our “labors” and disappointing 
drudgery; but it will be doubly blessed to continue our 
“works” on higher planes. Our works follow us here, 
i our accomplishments and influence left behind, but 


they “follow with” us there in increasing and widening 
scope. 


wept ET 
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Fact or Fable? 


Many Bible readers reject the Transfiguration story 
as “unbelievable.” A special occasion created this super- 
natural “story.” Jesus had just admitted that He was 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God,” and announced 
the coming Sacrifice and the Resurrection. Taking with 
Him Peter, James and John, He withdrew into a moun- 
tain solitude, for quiet, meditation, and prayer. The 
effect of the Master’s pronouncements was such that the 
disciples, astonished and dazed, fell into a restless sleep, 
from which, half awakening, they “imagined” they saw 
their Lord transfigured. Perhaps, say the critics, the 
weird reflection from the snow-capped peaks about them 
helped to build up the picture which they distorted into 
the story reported by the evangelists. 

In answer, we find the records by Matthew, Mark, 


and Luke have no semblance of the imaginary or fab- 


ulous in their matter-of-fact statements. And Peter, one 
of the eye-witnesses, states emphatically: “We did not 
follow cunningly devised fables (Gr., myths), when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty. For He received from God the Father honor 
and glory, when there was borne such a voice to him by 
the Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom 


I am well pleased: And this voice we ourselves heard, 


borne out of heaven, when we were with him in the holy 


mount” (II Peter 1: 16-18). The italics are ours. The 


apostle not only denies the “cunningly devised fables” 
theory, but he credits two of his senses with definite 
perception—in seeing the vision, and in hearing the 


voice. 


The Vision 


Aut three gospels place the Transfiguration account 
immediately after Christ’s statement, “There be some 
of them that stand here which shall in no wise taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom.” “Some of them” did, in this definite way, “six 
days later” “see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom” 
in a halo of glory, attended by representatives from 
heaven and attested by the Voice of God. This appear- 


ance of Jesus “in His kingdom” was manifest on that , 


“holy mount” in a visible and audible way. 
John the Baptist had heralded Christ’s coming by 


bearing witness that’ he had witnessed “the Spirit 


descending as a dove out of heaven” and “abiding upon”’ 
Jesus, as the appointed sign that He was the Messiah. 
“T have seen,” John testified, and have borne witness 


_ that this is the Son of God” (John 1: 32-34). Two of the 


disciples who heard John now witnessed the transfigura- 
tion as the follow-up of the first manifestation of Jesus 


_ ushering in His Kingdom, again doubly attested by 


vision and voice. 
'The mountain vision included Jesus in heavenly 


_ aspect, and Moses and Elijah in heavenly confirmation. 


Jesus “was transfigured (Gr., metamorphosed) before 
them: and His face did shine as the sun, and his gar- 


_ ments became white as the light” (Matthew 17: 2). The 


garment of flesh worn since babyhood was transfused 
with the radiance that had been His from eternity. For 


_ the moment the material shutters were opened and the 


inner Light of His Deity streamed forth. The great law- 
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giver and prophet came not only for heavenly demon- 
stration to the disciples but for special ministration and 
comfort to Jesus, in view “of his decease, which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem” (Luke 9: 31). 


The Voice 


THE “voice crying in the wilderness” had proclaimed 
the presence of the Messiah, “Behold, the Lamb of God!” 
(John 1: 29.) The Voice of God had announced at the 
baptism, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased” (John 1: 17). And now, at the transfiguration, 
that same Voice from heaven proclaimed to the rep- 
resentatives of both Old and New Dispensations, the 


’ same message, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 


well pleased”; and adds the words, “Hear ye him” (Mat- 
thew 17: 5). The babbling voice of the confused Peter, 
and the comforting voices of the heavenly helpers, were 
lost in the Divine Voice, “Hear ye him!” And with that 
Peter ceased, the disciples fell on their faces, the vis- 
itors vanished, and thereafter “they saw no one save 
Jesus only” (Matthew 17: 8). All visions and voices of 
the Christian religion merge into the supreme Revela- 
tion found in “Jesus only.” 


The Visitors 


Tue heavenly visitors appeared, performed their mis- 
sion, and then were lost to sight and hearing. Whither 
and to what other service is hidden from our knowledge. 
But thank God, they came, and in coming, they proved 
once and for all that man lives on, and living, continues 
to serve in realms to mortals invisible. To earth they 
came, if only for a little while; but the vision of them 
and the voices from them answer the age-old question 
not only as to “the crossing of the bar” to life beyond 
but the returning in spiritual body when and where 
God wills. 


Still Serving 


THOUGH they soar in the spirit, triumphant, 

God’s freed saints in love’s service draw near; 
For pure love in its highest is deepest, 

And wide space cannot bound its career. 
Heaven-high is earth-nigh in its reachings, 

And heaven’s Love stoops to conquer the race— 
Stoops to serve, to uplift, and to save men, 

Fer fulfilling God’s mandate of Grace. 


Joined with forces supernal and holy, 
And inspired by sweet spirits of light, 
Do they still scatter sunshine to cheer us, 
Beaming down with love’s radiant might. 
With their vision unblurred and steps quickened, 
All their senses and powers now freed, 
Do they still, with a zephyr-like whisper, 
Gently comfort and counsel and lead.—J. Wm. McC. 


The thoughts in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE quality of radio communications has been a recent 
subject of discussion in our circle of conversationalists. 
We have favored the claim that progress has been made 
in the direction of statements of fact, thereby proving 
that the level of understanding is now higher than it was 
in the earlier days of the use of the airwaves. In short, 
the popular I. Q. is moving upward. That celebrated 
reincarnation of Baron Munchausen who thrilled his 
hearers with wild exploits in which he was the hero 
and countered all doubts of his veracity with the blunt 
inquiry, “Was you there, Sharley?” is no longer heard. 
Instead we hear nightly programs of questions and an- 
swers. And even among these there appears to be a 
rising scale of abstruseness. We used to think well of 
our personal intelligence because we knew some of the 
correct responses to queries heard in “Information, 
Please.” But now those brilliant luminaries in the world 
of journalism and authorship are quite eclipsed by a 
quintet of bright youngsters known as the “Quiz Kids.” 
It makes elderly people wonder to what such marvelous 
minds will turn for satisfaction after they have grown 
up. Maybe they, “Information, Please,” “True or False,” 
“The Battle of the Sexes,’ and “Professor Quiz” will 
settle upon the facts apparently least known in this 
year 1941—those found in the Bible. 


A GAME FOR ONE PLAYER 


WE suspect that the popularity of the question and 
answer periods on the radio is largely due to the ability 
of the listener to participate in them. Take the tired 
businessman, for example, who listens in with Friend 
Wife also present. When he can announce an answer 
before the expert expresses a response he has the thrill 
of satisfaction that the role of mere listener never gives. 
Granted, that it is a form of vanity, nevertheless it hap- 
pens. Doesn’t it? 

With this explanation as a precedent, we venture to 
suggest a means of exercising the mind, acquiring in- 
formation and equipping oneself for participation in 
conversations of a high order. Our discovery of this 
“indoor sport,” like the finding of gun cotton, was ac- 
cidental. For several years we have hoped to visit the 
ancient Mayan ruins that are found in their most im- 
pressive form and position in the province of Mexico 
that juts out into the gulf of that name, the province of 
Yucatan. It seemed that we could make the journey 
this month, and by way of preparation we patronized a 
large library in Philadelphia, read several volumes, stim- 
ulated a cherished friend to give us a recently written 
book on “South of the Border.” (We mean the Rio 
Grande River, not the under or the nether world.) By 
this time we were in possession of what Mark Twain 
once called “A World of Misinformation.” But when 
we sought transportation to the site of ancient Mayan 
worship and splendor, we learned that the boat we had 
expected to use is not running this year. 

But we have read at least three books, and we may 
surprise some trustful acquaintance whose innocent in- 
quiry about our projected vacation ground enables us 
to tell him what we have read and enjoyed learning. In 
taking the facts from a reliable book, one saves ex- 
posure to storms, bugs, seasickness, and alimentary re- 


bellion against strange culinary processes. We are just 
now in a state of complete independence of Yucatan 
and its Mayan relics. 

And now we complete the strategy of the game. We 
inveigle you into asking, “And who, pray, are the 
Mayans?” “Ah,” we say in reply, “can it be that you 
are ignorant of a race of people, relics of whose oc- 
cupancy of Central America and of the Western Con- 
tinent as far north as Mexico City and as far south as 
Peru, astound scholars of this day? Has no one told you 
that they were in possession of great architectural and 
astronomical lore, and that their worship has elements 
resembling cults practiced in the Far East?” And then 
you pause dramatically and say—‘‘That Rosenberg myth 
about the Aryans (now found exclusively in Germany 
by the recently declared assertion of their descendants 
and superior to\all their neighbors)—that people who 
come from the no longer existent continent in the 
Atlantic Ocean to which tradition refers under the name 
Atlantis—that myth has a basis in fact, but Rosenberg’s 
version is wrong. The truth lies in America. The lost 
colony once bridged the Atlantic and dispossessed in- 
habitants of Mongolian lands traveled from the Far 
East across Asia, North Africa, over the now submerged 
continent of which the Caribbean islands are the moun- 
tain tops—and settled in Central America. Such was 
the origin of the Mayans as set forth by an American 
scholar in a book called, “The Trail of the Serpent.” 

“Was you there, Sharley?” Sure; we enjoyed our 
journey. Next year we hope to visit the plains of La 
Plata in South America by means of borrowed books. 


THE MORAL PRINCIPLE 


WHATEVER may be said concerning the evils that are 
cited to explain the beginning and course of war in 
Europe, North Africa, and Asia, at its bases are broken 
promises and the betrayal of great masses of people by 
their representatives in government. We will not specify 
what nation first ignored the treaty obligations which 
it had solemnly and deliberately signed, nor will we list 
the names of the signatures to the agreement reached 
at Versailles and later at Paris. We merely comment 
that the present terrible situation would not exist had 
there been among nations that regard for solemnly- 
plighted word that is expected in individual and re- 
quired of corporate transactions. 

We do not consider the churches of the United States 
and Canada competent or required to dominate inter- 
national relationships. We do insist that when they have 
made promises they must regard them as sacred obliga- 
tions. A case in point has arisen in the United States 
where a distinguished senator accuses the President of 
creating a condition of war that will exact a huge sac- 
rifice of life as well as treasure. The controversy has 
reached the point in which the country’s journals are 
frankly speculating on the time that will son before 
American ships and soldiers will engage in the conflicts 
in English waters or in the Far East. 

What the churches are justified in doing is to remind 
the government of the specific promise that was made 
prior to November 5; namely, that no call would be 
made on American citizens beyond defense against in- 
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vasion. If that promise is broken, which both political 
parties made prior to the election and which has since 
been repeated, it will be morally indefensible. The kind 
of retribution that has fallen upon Europe will sooner 
or later descend upon the United States. No govern- 
ment can long survive infidelity to its own promises 
and the deception of its own citizens. Democracies are 
particularly sensitive to fidelity to “good faith.” 

We deem the church’s duty to its government obvious 
where a moral relationship is involved. In such circum- 
stances it is truly the conscience of the nation. As 
frankly as individual sinning is rebuked, so directly the 
“powers that be” must bear their obligation to God. 


AT THE END OF EPIPHANY 


THE LUTHERAN deems itself able “to point with pride” 
to the service that has been rendered to the Church by 
the issues of January 1941. It has been possible to place 
before its readers in very definite and impressive fash- 
ion the call of the world for the gospel of our Lord. In 
the minds of the editorial staff the bell in the belfry, 
which was used as the cover illustration on January 1, 
with the legend, “Hear the word of the Lord,” was of 
timely as well as definite significance. It can also be 
said concerning the contributions that have appeared 
that there is no note of pessimism, but on the contrary 
the conviction that whatever may be the menace of the 
times so far as the secular world is concerned, the spirit 


of religion is undiminished by the state of the world. 


eee: 


Looking backward over the month and the contacts 
which have been brought to the notice of the editor, one 
realizes that the Church ascends to its greatest heights 
when it concentrates upon the communication received 
from our Lord to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel. The conditions that exist where obedience to this 
call is undertaken are of the kind that is expressed by 
the phrase, in reverse proportions. For example, there 
has never been in the history of Lutheranism such wide- 
spread interruption of its work of spreading the gospel 
in the known Christian world as exists now when all of 
the oldest and most highly developed missionary so- 
cieties, those resident in Europe, were compelled to dis- 
continue operation because of conditions in their own 
countries. That America should have so promptly, so 
willingly, and to this point so successfully stepped into 
the breach and enabled the work to be carried on in 
these various fields illustrates the power of the call to 


maintain the established institutions of religion. It is 


interesting to observe that, so far as America is con- 
cerned, preparations to celebrate the centennial of its 
first missionary hero have gone steadily forward. Father 
Heyer’s heroic journey in 1842 to India will occupy the 
thought of the people during the coming months of 1941 
and will occasion continent-wide celebrations in 1942. 


THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL 


_ If readers of THe Lutueran have access to such works 
of church history as the Schaff History of the Christian 
Church or the Cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, or 
even such secular cyclopedias as is the Britannica, they 
will be interested in reading the portions that deal with 
missions. They will note that our church historians 
classify the spread of the gospel from Palestine follow- 
ing the work done directly by the apostles into three 
periods. These are early, medieval, and modern, Of 
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these the first development is that which extends from 
the year 323 to 632; that is, to the time when Chris- 
tianity came to grips with its greatest ancient foe, 
Mohammedanism. From 632 until the Reformation could 
be called the medieval period. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present time one thinks of missions under 
the title, modern. Subdivision into Catholic and Prot- 
estant is also made with reference to this modern period. 

The reader will be interested to find that within the 
first three centuries, doubtless due to the tremendous 
impetus given to its messengers by the nearness of the 
apostolic period, Christianity extended over a very wide 
area. In some sections of the world where it is not now 
known, it then had acquired some influence. The 
apostles themselves not only carried the message of 
Christ into Asia Minor and across the Mediterranean 
to Greece and Rome, but they also penetrated eastern 
Asia, perhaps as far as China. They went south to India 
and across the Isthmus and the Red Sea into Africa. 
To be sure, the number of converts in those days was 
not the equal of what has accrued to the church in 
modern times by modern methods of communication 
and by translation of God’s Word into the numerous 
languages of present-day peoples. But when one recalls 
the resistance to bitter persecutions which have no 
parallel in extent in modern times, he realizes how com- 
plete conversion was in this early missionary period. 

There have been very many interesting guesses rel- 
ative to the future of the Christian Church. Some peo- 
ple given to pessimism do not hesitate to declare that 
the church in Europe, and to a relative degree in Amer- 
ica, is in a state of progressive weakening. They do not 
expect the gospel to cease publication, but they are so 
bold as to declare that those in the Far East are now 
most ardent in its propagation. They bid us look for the 
next half century’s leaders of Christianity in India and 
in the Orient. It is possible, according to some author- 
ities, that the dark continent will produce the brilliant 
leadership that has been lost in the older sections of 
the church. 


STATISTICAL ACCURACY 


Tue following announcement was received from the 
office of the Secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
who is likewise the editor of the Year Book of this gen- 
eral Lutheran body: 

Statistical accuracy, in published statistics, is a mat- 
ter of correct records, correct reports and correct pub- 
lication—all necessary in order to make published sta- 
stistics reliable for use. 

Mr. Jensen of the Synod of the Northwest points out 
the result of a typographical error in the Year Book for 
the 1928 statistics as shown in the graph for that synod 
as published in “West of the Mississippi.” The error 
credits the synod with $38,137 on benevolence for that 
year when it should have been $138,137; quite a serious 
error if any study is made for “trends.” 

The discovery of that error has led to a check on all 
of the detailed statistics of the Church for the whole 
period since 1920, and it is our purpose to publish, in 
some suitable form, the corrected statistics on all impor- 
tant items, for such future use of them as may be made 
in comparative statements or graphs. This again is a part 
of the effort to supply the Church with complete and 
accurate statistics. W. H. Greever, Sec. 
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Christian Use of Possessions 


Jesus Announces His Approved Attitude Toward Riches 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 16: 10-15, 19-23. The Sunday School Lesson for February 9 


THE money question never ceases to 
be timely; how to get it, how to use it 
—these are vital matters in personal 
and social relations. Jesus announced a 
special standard for His followers as to 
the right way of acquiring and dis- 
pensing money. Possessions, riches, all 
we have and call our own, as well as 
all we are privileged to use, come un- 
der this standard fixed by Jesus. 

We gather it all under the word 
stewardship, and give it a direct appli- 
cation to Christians. No Christian is to 
deviate from this standard, even though 
national economic suggestions and 
“sood business” point to less drastic 
requirements. The Christian principle 
is to exalt the right of individuals above 
the quest for wealth. To gain materials 
should never be given first considera- 
tion in planning attitude and activity. 
Souls may be lost though the whole 
world be gained. Jesus struck a bal- 
ance between what the world offers 
and what the soul needs. Christian 
conduct has not His approval unless it 
follows His injunctions and practices 
unselfishness. 


Spending Directed 

The Parable of the Unrighteous Stew- 
ard opened the way for Jesus to pre- 
scribe righteousness and faithfulness in 
using possessions. This is not based on 
how much we possess but on how well 
we use possessions. Jesus found mo- 
tives and trends “in the least’”—re- 
ferring to the smallest possessions—for 
He judges not by the range of our 
riches or the scope of our dealings, but 
by the spirit we manifest. His contrast 
between “unrighteous mammon” and 
“the true riches” shows which He rates 
first in value. “The true riches” are 
granted as a trust on condition that we 
are just and faithful in using materials 
entrusted to us. What Christians need 
above all else are “true riches.” 

Jesus had a narrow view of Christian 
life in this respect; He allowed but one 
way, refusing to make allowance for 
departure from it. Occasional laxness 
in faithfulness, even in such a worldly 
thing as getting and using small or large 
riches, disqualifies for receiving “true 
riches.” Jesus removed the possibility 
of divided loyalty in service—it is either 
serve God or serve mammon. Jesus did 
not deny the right to make money and 
get rich; but to safeguard the spiritual 
life these must be done not as an end 
in themselves but as a means for serv- 
ing God by meeting human needs. 


Scoffing Denounced 

“The church always wants money.” 
Some members of the church spurn the 
requests for its support. They ally 
themselves, in attitude at least, with 
the Pharisees, who scoffed at Jesus’ 
economical and social teachings. Jesus 
sees through their pretense. They may 
skillfully fool people, but not Him. 
Though boosted to the place of praise 
by people, they do not stand well with 
God. God puts high value on the heart, 
out of which proceed not only the words 
men say but also the impulse for their 
doings. Conduct is the fruit of what 
people are. To covet earthly posses- 
sions while giving slight concern for 
spiritual possessions brings on a sad 
condition; Jesus termed it “abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” 

Men may pose well and talk con- 
vincingly before people as they try to 
belittle “the Christian attitude toward 
possessions,” but they lose their stand- 
ing with God. Jesus denounced scoffing 
Pharisees; His words apply now to 
scoffing church members who scorn 
Jesus’ teaching about “God and mam- 
mon,” by serving God outwardly while 
devoting themselves to serving mam- 
mon. 


Selfishness Deplored 


To show the folly of living to get 
riches and of using riches for self only, 
Jesus told the story of Dives and Laz- 
arus. This rich man was not denounced 
for being rich. He was not accused of 


THINK OF THESE 


Not how much or how little you 
possess, but how you use possessions 
concerns Jesus. 


Money righteously acquired may be 
spent, squandered, or saved; how spent 
and why saved—Jesus asks about these. 


Riches may be even more bothersome 
than poverty. 


How we use our money for missions 
is a present-tense test of Christian at- 
titude. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 3 to 9 


The Ee to Get Wealth. Deuteronomy 
8: 11-18. 
Faithful with Little or Much. Luke 16: 10-13. 
rites of Money Condemned. Luke 16: 
14-17. 
. The Rich Man and Lazarus. Luke 16: 19-23. 
The Love of Money. I Timothy 6: 6-10. 
. Beware of Covetousness. Luke 12: 13-15. 
ae pay of Property. II Corinthians 
: 6-12. 
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getting wealth by unfair means. The 
one thing against him was his indif- 
ference to human needs. He neither 
noticed suffering Lazarus nor made 
provision for helping him or sufferers 
like him. Lazarus was not a better man 
because he was poor, but because of 
his trust in, and dependence on, God. 
He did not intentionally make himself 
a nuisance to Dives. He did not cap- 
italize his affliction to get sympathy and 
generous alms.. How much Jesus de- 
plored Dives’ use of his riches is pic- 
tured in his after-death state, regarded 
by Jesus as a consequence of his selfish- 
ness. Wherever selfishness like that of 
Dives is found, it marks somebody as 
entirely out of favor with God. 


“STIX SEVEN—EIGHT” 


THis is not a telephone number. 
These three.numbers measure the age 
limits of the children in the primary 
department of the Sunday school, the 
weekday church school and The Chil- 
dren of the Church. 

These ages are important for they in- 
troduce the child into the world at 
large. The printed page begins to have 
meaning. Radio programs and motion 
pictures gradually become a part of the 
child’s: experience. 

How eager the primaries are to learn! 
They are interested in things they can 
see, do, or make. They like to tell about 
these new experiences. But when they 
are made to sit still and listen too long, 
they become restless. 

Church school leaders of this age 
group are faced with a challenge and a 
problem. Boys and girls eager to learn 
are the challenge. How to teach them 
so that the Christian truths of the ages 
may permeate their lives is the problem. 

How shall these children be grouped? 
What materials will lead them to real 
worship experiences? How much mem- 
ory work can be expected? What les- 
son materials are available? What is 
the best way to use the Bible with pri- 
mary children? How can _ pictures, 
stories, music, handwork, and dramatic 
play aid learning experiences? How 
shall the primary room be equipped? 
Of what value to the leader are records? 
How can parents and leaders work to- 
gether in guiding the children in their 
Christian growth? What qualifications 
are desirable for the leaders of the pri- 
mary children? 

As a leader of primary children would 
you not like to discuss these questions 
with other teachers? Call a meeting of 
all the leaders of primary children. Use 
as a guide to your discussion: 

Methods for the Leaders of Primary 
Children, by Sister Bessie Engstrom. 
The United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. 20 cents a 
copy. M. E. L. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TrRaAverR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Home Builders 


Choosing a Life Partner 


Genesis 24: 1-28 


Times have changed since Abraham 
sent his servant to select a wife for his 
son Isaac. Yet there are nations where 
this is happening every day. The 
method is based on a different concep- 
tion of the relationship between man 
and woman. A woman was property, 
a part of man’s wealth. While the 
Hebrews did not sell their daughters, 
as some races have done, they did pre- 
cede a wedding with much bargaining, 
in which the principal persons had lit- 
tle share. That system is still in vogue 
among orthodox Jews, and marriage 
brokers pursue their trade in America. 

With all its faults and its basically 
wrong attitude toward women, it pro- 
duced many happy homes. Under our 
American method of selection the perils 
of freedom are clearly present. Democ- 
racy is under fire today because of its 
inefficiency. Freedom demands general 
intelligence, high standards of judg- 
ment, and an unselfish attitude toward 
others. Apply these general truths to 
the business of “Choosing a Mate,” and 
the reason for discussing such subjects 
in young people’s groups will be un- 
derstood. Because young people are 
free in the choice of their life-mates, 
they must learn how to choose intel- 
ligently. They do not act under 
parental dictatorship. They must act 
on principle, or make a failure of mar- 
riage. Freedom of choice begets re- 
sponsibility. 

The clearest outline of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a happy home part- 

nership is given by Roy E. Dickerson 

in “So Youth May Know.” This out- 
line will not be followed in detail, but 
will be the general basis for the de- 
velopment of the topic. The comments 
are wholly the editor’s. 


Considerations in Choosing a Life 
Partner 
1. Health. 


The order in which the qualifications 
are listed is not in judgment as to their 
relative importance. However, health 
is important. If we think enough of an- 
other to desire life companionship, we 
should be willing to try to Keep the 
laws of health. Many happy marriages 


have resulted where ill health was a 


handicap at the very beginning, but 
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many have gone on the rocks for the 
same reason. Handicaps can be over- 
come, but they should be recognized. 
Health has much to do with disposition. 
A healthy person with bad health habits 
will not be likely to keep his health. 


2. Good Heritage. 

Here again the discussion must be 
kept on the plane of generalities. When 
we speak of heritage we think of fam- 
ily background. Many a young person 
has said with assurance, “But I am not 
marrying the family,” only to discover 
in later years that the family was not 
so easily counted out. It is not easy to 
judge the family inheritance that any 
child receives. Through one parent, 
back into earlier generations may come 
a fine strain that will overcome weak- 
nesses in other family lives. 

It is not a final consideration, but 
certainly some attention should be 
given to the “in-laws” and their back- 
ground. 


3. Adequate Income. 

Who knows whether there will be 
adequate income except “by trial and 
error’? Yet there are indications dur- 
ing courtship whether there is proper 
respect for the value of money. The 
girl who encourages spending that 
keeps the young man out of funds will 
not learn lessons of thrift by the miracle 
of marriage. The young man who 
pinches pennies and thinks giving 
flowers a waste, will not lose his grasp- 
ing respect for the dollar sign by the 
vows of the wedding ceremony. 


4. Home-making Skill. 

In young people only the promise of 
home-making qualities can be seen. 
Certainly when a! young person can 
find no pleasure in the simple enjoy- 
ments of an evening at home, but must 
always be “going places” for a good 
time, there is little hope of home-cen- 
tered life after marriage. This business 
of home-making is a partnership, not 
merely the responsibility of the woman. 


5. Respect for Independence. 

This is a qualification generally lim- 
ited to the man. But it is a mutual 
respect or it will insure unhappiness. 
It is built on trust. There is natural 
resentment for jealous inquiry and evi- 
dent suspicion. While the marriage 
ceremony does declare the two to be 
one, it does not merge personalities. It 
does not take away all individual rights. 
Of course young people must respect 
this trust. If either plays a sly game of 
infidelity during courtship, little better 
can be expected after marriage. 


6. Good Breeding. 

Little courtesies, naturally done, add 
much to courtship and later to married 
life. Sometimes they appear in court- 
ship and are neglected after marriage. 
Usually that is because the courtesies 
in courtship were artificial, put on for 
the sake of an impression. When 
thoughtfulness and consideration mark 
the relationship of young folks, there 
is promise that they will continue. It 
may be old-fashioned to disapprove of 
the dreadful informality young folks 
often assume today. Most of it is just 
as artificial as Victorian formality ever 
was. 


7. Mutual Liking. 

Perhaps this is where we should be- 
gin, for there can be no happy home 
where there is not mutual attraction. 
“One should never propose to a young 
woman if he can tolerate the thought 
of the future without her,” is one state- 
ment of the principle. The acceptance 
of the proposal should be on the same 
basis. “Meal ticket marriages” are a 
poor excuse for the real thing. Physical 
attraction is essential. 


8. Mutual Interests and Ideals. 

We do not understand mutual inter- 
est to mean identical interests. Each 
will have his own individual interests, 
but the other will be sympathetic to- 
ward them. 


9. Love of Children. 

This is a consideration that must be 
met some time. It is well for young 
folks to discuss frankly the place of 
children in the happy home. 


10. Religious Agreement. 

Home fails when it has no place for 
God within it. The ideal is one church 
for one family. A church with a live 
program will absorb much of the time 
and talents of any family. It will prove 
a unifying influence in the family. It 
will contribute to the home continually 
just as it helped to establish the home. 
It is better for the young folks to agree 
before marriage on the church and the 
place the church will have in the life 
of the home. 

Let the group add to the list of qual- 
ifications for a good partner. Questions 
arise as to the proper length of court- 
ship, the amount of money necessary for 
marriage, the place of mutual respect 
in courtship and the like. Prayer for 
the guidance of God should begin a 
study so important for future happiness. 

% % % * 

For Leavers: Topic date, February 

9. Next topic, The Marriage Service. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTO MY STOREHOUSE 


A Treasure Chest of Stewardship 
Materials. By John E. Simpson, D.D., 
Pastor North Park United Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 
192. Price, $1.50. 


This book is exactly what its sub- 
title says it is, “a treasure chest of 
stewardship materials.” In it the reader 
will find 90 sermon outlines; 96 stew- 
ardship illustrations; 42 stewardship 
poems; a graded memory course begin- 
ning at four years of age, and running 
through all the age groups; 19 stew- 
ardship articles; 12 plans; and 9 stew- 
ardship sermons and addresses. The 
claim made for it, that it is “a cyclo- 
pedic work for pastors, Bible school 
teachers, church officers, Every Mem- 
ber Visitors, etc., is no exaggeration. 
It is a veritable mine of information, 
inspiration, and suggestions, and an 
ideal reference book on the fundamental 
teachings of the Scriptures on the dif- 
ferent phases of stewardship. Its author, 
Doctor Simpson, is one of the outstand- 
ing writers on stewardship in our time. 

In this his latest book he has rendered 
a distinct service to every pastor and 
lay worker, and made a lasting contri- 
bution to the rapidly growing volume 
of stewardship literature. It is a book 
that might well have a permanent place 
on the desk of every pastor and lay 
worker, along with the Bible, the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
biennial convention Minutes, the local 
synodical minutes, and a Concordance. 
It would be an ideal reference book 
for stewardship study groups, for young 
people or adults. Personally, the writer 
does not know of a more valuable 
source book on stewardship, aside from 
the Bible itself. 

ARTHUR P. BLack. 


NOT ALONE 


By Joseph R. Sizoo. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1940. Pages 100. 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a very readable little volume 
of sermons by one who has won his 
place among the outstanding American 
preachers of our day. First in Wash- 
ington and now in New York he has 
characterized his ministry by the vitality 
of his message. From the title it is 
easy to discover the heart of this timely 
series for in the present world situa- 
tion, we most of all want to realize the 
Presence. He is giving answer to the 
plaint of Thomas Carlyle, “God is in 
the world but does nothing about it.” 


Dr. Sizoo is emphatic in support of 
the grace idea of Christianity. Not 
man’s discovery of God, but God’s rev- 
elation to man is the heart of his 
preaching. Speaking of those who hold 
the former view, he says, “They are, 
for the most part, men who in the place 
of the ancient prayer, ‘Speak Lord, for 
thy servant heareth,’ have substituted, 
‘Listen, God, for a man speaks.’ They 
are men who want God to do the driv- 
ing but who reserve the right to give 
orders from the back seat.” The last 
chapter presents Dr. Sizoo’s position on 
the present world war. It advocates de- 
fense of the American way of life in 
spite of acknowledged faults. It closes 
with a plea for protection of those who 
go the full length of conscientious ob- 
jection. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


REFUGEE 


By Clara Leiser. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Pages 308. Price, $2.50. 


Clara Leiser has presented the pub- 
lic with the ideal “refugee” book. Its 
value to this end is heightened by the 
fact that its interest is not narrowed by 
any racial reactions, nor sharpened by 
special consideration for the literary or 
scientific, royal, noble or financial dis- 
tinctions of the refugees presented. Here 
is a tale, simply and poignantly told, of 
the experiences of a normal artisan 
family, impeccably Aryan, following 
through the changing German scene 
from the beginning of the World War 
to the present time—that is, till their 
escape. 

To Miss Leiser, who modestly as- 
sumes the role of mere “translator.” 
belongs the credit of getting the chief 
actors of this tale to talk about their 
experiences, then to write them down 
in their own language and way. It is 
hard to realize in the reading that this 
is not a work of imagination, fusing into 
a gripping novel by means of fine crea- 
tive skill the obscure by-lines of daily 
news. But when the realization is at 
length clear, the result is a heightened 
appreciation of a “human document” 
more absorbing than any novel could 
become. 

The translation is a model of clear 
and sparkling English. The translator 
has shown ability of the highest order 
in the accomplishment of her task of 
love. Hans and Elli are real people who 
are now living in New Jersey, rejoicing 
in the liberty and peace America af- 
fords them. Already they are -con- 
tributing generously their part to the 
best resources of the land of their sal- 
vation and adoption—Elli in the making 
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of a real American home for her fam- 
ily; Karl in a passionate effort to be a 
100 per cent American boy; Hans as a 
skilled toolmaker working on Uncle 
Sam’s defenses. 

The tale presented in this book pro- 
vides the best medium for understand- 
ing and appreciating the real needs and 
problems of the refugees. Not the least 
of its merits is the fine spirit displayed 
in the account given. There is no 
blackening of dark spots, no whining 
over harsh experiences, no bitterness 
of feeling expressed over persecutions 
endured, no looking for vengeance. All 
Americans, particularly Lutherans, will 
serve themselves well by reading this 
book. Jutius F, SEEBACH. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


By ‘Olive Beaupre Miller. Illustrated 
by Mariel Wilhoite. John A. Dickson 
Publishing Company, Chicago. Pages 
542. Price, $3.95. 


A book of stories about men and 
women of the Bible who were noted 
characters and helped make history. 
The only New Testament characters 
included are Mary, Jesus, and Paul. 
Judas the Hammerer bridges the gap 
between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, representing the Mac- 
cabees. 

The book follows rather closely the 
wording of the Bible, so the parent, 
teacher, or story teller will often have 
to simplify or explain for the young 
child. 

Illustrations in color and in black and 
white are profuse. The dry-brush side 
illustrations are very attractive and are 
far superior to the full-page color illus- 
trations. 

This book would prove more satis- 
factory for older juniors and interme- 
diates than for small children. 

M. G. Horn. 


DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL 


A Study and Pulpit Guide for the 
Calendar Year 1941. Compiled and 
Edited by G. B. F. Hallock. Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London. 
1940. Pages 497. Price, $2.00. 


Here is a tried, tested manual for 
the busy parson who feels the need of 
weekly suggestions, illustrative mate- 
rial, and various homiletical aids. The 
material is arranged for each week and 
for each service of the week. If used 
slavishly, it will make the preacher in- 
tellectually a cripple! If used wisely 
and well, it can be suggestive, stimulat- 
ing and well worth its cost at twice 
the price. BENJAMIN LOTz. 


—— 
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OPEN LETTERS 


GUEST ROOM FOR CHURCH 
RELATIVES 


SOME TIME ago there appeared in 
THE LUTHERAN the following item: “The 
Moravians . . . may get on the Metho- 
dist bandwagon. The proposed 
union with the Methodist Church was 
endorsed at the session of the Eastern 
District Synod of the Moravian Church, 
held at Bethlehem, Pa., June 14. It was 
resolved to recommend to the Provi- 
sional Synod, which meets next year, 
that the Methodist merger invitation 
be accepted.” 

Upon investigation we found that 
there is no immediate prospect of such 
a merger. But the question arose in 
our mind: Why should the Moravians 
want to merge with the Methodists in- 
stead of with the Lutherans, with whom 
they have a common confessional basis? 
Under their great leader, Count Zin- 
zendorf, they developed a talent of their 
own, a burning zeal for the conversion 
of the world, a passion for souls such 
as no other denomination. has ever 
shown and which was in glaring con- 
trast to the dead orthodoxy which pre- 
vailed in the Lutheran Church of that 
day. But as a confessional basis they 
had accepted the Augsburg Confession, 
with the reservation, “to be used until 
something better can’ be found.” We 
who do not believe that the Holy Spirit 
resigned in 1530, nor that our confes- 
sions are the ne plus ultra (nothing 
further) for all times, may readily 
agree with them. The Lutheran Church 
has always recognized them as “con- 
fessional relatives,” and as such they 
can expect to be recognized and re- 
spected by their mother church. In- 
stead, they have been ignored by the 
Church in the East, and rebuffed by 
the Church of the Middle West. 

Is it any wonder that they have fallen 
under Calvinistic influences, and now 
may feel inclined to listen to overtures 
from the Methodists, with whom they 
have little in common; that they have 
almost forgotten the historical relation- 
ship that ties them so closely to the 
Lutheran Church? How much could be 
gained for both parties by a closer re- 
lationship? How much could our Lu- 
theran Church profit by an infusion of 
some of that dynamic missionary spirit 
and the spirit of sacrifice which have 
given the Moravians first place among 
all Protestant denominations? How 
much do we need this revitalizing spirit 
to rouse the sluggish, lethargic and in- 
different masses of our Church to 
active, aggressive and sacrificial mis- 
sion work? And on the other hand the 
Lutheran Church surely has some qual- 
ities from which the Moravians could 
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profit. Should we not, therefore, have 
a guest room for these our confessional 
relatives where we can make them feel 
at home, and where we can show them 
all the courtesies which we have in our 
power to give? 

There are other groups in the same 
class. Some have already affiliated 
themselves elsewhere; others are look- 
ing for attachment to a larger body. 
The German Evangelical Protestants of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, formerly of 
good Lutheran stock, have been led into 
the Congregational fold. The former 
Evangelical Synod, composed pre- 
dominantly of Lutherans, has merged 
with the German Reformed in such a 
way that even the name “Lutheran” 
has been submerged. In both cases this 
would not have happened if a guest 
room had been open in our Church. We 
can hardly blame them; especially when 
we consider the treatment they have 
received from Lutherans in the Middle 
West. There was no attempt at a proper 
understanding of their historical back- 
ground, nor any willingness to let time 
and environment remove some of the 
objectionable features. 

We have had contacts with some of 
the Evangelical Protestants in Pitts- 
burgh, and tried to lead them into the 
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Pittsburgh Synod, but we had no as- 
sistance. Besides we were too busy and 
too far distant to prevent the step that 
was finally taken. We have had con- 
tacts with some of the Evangelical 
Synod men. They considered them- 
selves Lutherans, but their experience 
with Missouri was no inducement to 
unite with a Lutheran body; they as- 
sured us that if they had known the 
United Lutheran Church better, a dif- 
ferent decision might have been 
reached. It was our fault that they 
were not better acquainted with us; 
there was no guest room with an open 
door in our Church, and they did not 
know whether they would be welcome. 
In this way many who rightly belong 
in the Lutheran Church are being 
absorbed by non-Lutheran denomina- 
tions, and are lost forever to our house- 
hold of faith; we are gathering them 
by drops and have been losing them 
by the bushel. 


We do not advocate unionism; not 
even as little as we would favor the 
taking of a lot of in-laws into a family. 
Union without unity has never ap- 
pealed to us. But we do advocate closer 
association with our confessional rel- 
atives so that we may learn to know 
each other better, and mutually profit 
by an interchange of our individual 
gifts and graces. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT. 


Bargains in Books 


On Worship and Church Music 


*FAVORITE HYMNS. By Wm. L. Hunton. Stories of 
the origin, authorship and use of hymns we love. 


Illustrated. 


Was 1.35 NOW .75 


SEASON VESPERS. Edited by Harry G. Archer and 
Luther D. Reed. Authentic music of the Responses, 
& aes etc., and accompanying harmonies for the organ. 


Si 


BENEDICTION, THE. By Wm. H. Dol- 
beer. A study of this part of the service 
and a plea for its proper use. 

Was 660 NOW .25 


MANUAL ON WORSHIP, A. By Paul 
Zeller Strodach. Our most complete 
guide on the furnishings of the chancel 
and the normal use of the liturgy. 

Was 2.50 NOW 2.00 


Was .50; doz., 4.50 NOW .25; doz., 2.50 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR, THE. Set to Music 
by H. Alexander Matthews. Vol. I— 
Advent to Trinity. Vol. Il — Trinity 
Season. 


Each—Was 1.50; doz., 15.00 
Each—NOW 1.25; doz., 12.00 


*SACRED SONG. By John W. Horine. A study of a large number of hymns included 
in the Common Service Book, with brief sketches of the leading writers of the 
hymns and interesting information on their outstanding hymns. 


Was 1.00 NOW .75 


* Of interest to every church member. 


Send for our circular, BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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FRUITS FROM FOUR YEARS 


By the Rev. David M. Funk, Pastor, 
St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. 


Four years ago, with the beginning 
of the Promotional Program of the 
United Lutheran Church, we studied 
and proposed a plan for a program of 
Evangelism. in. our church, St. Mark’s, 
Newport, Ky. The program has its in- 
ception from a deep conviction that 
people needed the church and the Gos- 
pel, and that if we would make contact 
and earnestly represent Christ to our 
unchurched people, many of them 
would respond to the call of Christ. 

The pastor, the Rev. David M. Funk, 
called together a group of workers and 
talked to them about a plan, and laid 
upon their hearts the opportunity that 
the Church has to take Christ to the 
unchurched people of our community. 
After selling our leaders we started to 
do certain things. 

1. We set up a school of evangelism, 
and trained a group of lay workers. 

2. We then made a religious survey 
of our city of 30,000 people to learn who 
our unchurched people were. 

3. We then laid out our field into 
sixty districts, including in them the 
families who were members of our 
church and the families who were un- 
churched. Every unchurched family 
was looked upon as a_ prospective 
member. 

4. We then appointed sixty key 
members to serve as contact persons in 
these sixty districts, keeping the pastor 
in touch with any new families coming 
into their district or any information 
helpful to the cause. We sought to 
keep weekly contact with all our fam- 
ilies. Our Monthly Messenger, our 
weekly bulletin, and any church lit- 
erature was delivered to any family not 
represented in the school or worship 
service. 

5. Prospective lists were easy to get 
from the canvass, and from weekly at- 
tendance in school and worship on 
Sunday. Many weeks we had from five 
to ten new families out. They always 
received a follow-up call by the pas- 
tor. The church was discussed, the 
catechism and the reason for church 
membership, and church attendance 
was always urged. 

6. Instruction classes were arranged 
and these people who were planning 
church membership were urged to learn 
why Christ wanted them in the work. 
This was based on the catechism. 

7. Dates for reception into church 
membership were set at intervals of 
about six weeks. Baptism, and recep- 
tion by letter or Confession or Con- 
firmation was a matter of regularity. 
A constant stream of people were in 
process of becoming members of the 
church. 


Some outstanding results have come 
from this four years of evangelism. 
Among them are the following: 

1. Our entire congregation has re- 
ceived a new spiritual emphasis in 
their work. 

2. To date we have received 380 
new members, and by the time we close 
our fourth year, April 1941, we will 
have over 400, or four consecutive 
years with 100 new members each year. 
Some 175 families have been estab- 
lished in the church. 

3. We have endeavored to show to 
these people that the church cares and 
the response has been gratifying. 

4. The regular worship service has 
constantly grown until now we have a 
filled auditorium each Sunday morning. 

5. We have enlisted new talent, new 
workers and have new activity and 
interest. 

The picture of the choirs is a sample. 
During the past four years under this 
program we have organized two new 
choirs, namely, a young people’s choir 
and a children’s choir. The leader of 
these two choirs is a gifted teacher of 
music, herself one of our new mem- 
bers, who volunteered to do this work 
of directing. Programs of music she 
sponsored made possible the purchase 
of robes for the Young People’s Choir, 
and the Children’s Choir robes were 
the gift of several other new families 
in memory of their parents. More than 
half of the members of the three choirs 
have come into our church during the 
past four years under the program of 
evangelism. 

We have just completed another city- 
wide survey. We find our unchurched 
families are not so numerous as four 
years ago. Our plan after Easter, 1941, 
when we complete the four-year plan, 
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is to shift the emphasis from the out- 
side unchurched work, to the inner life 
of our congregation. We will seek to 
integrate, edify and develop the spir- 
ituality of our new members and help 
them to grow in grace to become strong 
and stalwart members in the faith. 


COLLEGE GIRLS IN THE 
CHURCH 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Tue little stone church just off the 
campus, of which the Rev. H. S. Petrea 
is pastor, has already found its place 
in the hearts of the Lutheran ,girls at 
Winthrop. Each Sunday the church 
with its quiet atmosphere is sought by 
the girls. Navy and white (the Win- 
throp uniform) usually comprises a 
majority of the congregation and plays 
a vital part-in the life of the church. 

The pastor and members of Grace 
Church so cordially welcome the stu- 
dents that at once they feel at home. 
In many ways attention is shown the 
students: all the freshmen have been 
invited to supper at the parsonage by 
Pastor and Mrs. H. S. Petrea; the upper 
classmen have been invited to meals 
sometime near their birthdays. Pastor 
Petrea this year made it possible for 
the Winthrop Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation to be represented at the regional 
convention. At this meeting held in 
Salisbury, N. C., the last week-end in 
November, a Winthrop junior, Miss 
Winifred Losse of Charleston, S. C., was 
elected president of the region. 

How quickly the girls have found 
their places in Grace Lutheran Church! 
Since there are so many ways in which 
they can serve, it is easy for each girl 
to discover for what task she is best 
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fitted. They realize how fortunate they 
are in having a Lutheran church in the 
same town in which they attend college. 
The students are eager to help in any 
way they can to further the work of 
the church. 

At ten o’clock Sunday morning the 
students, some as teachers, others as 
pupils, gather for the morning lesson. 
More than half of the classes, ranging 
in age from children to adults, are 
taught by college students. Often the 
opening devotions are conducted by one 

of the classes. The student class, in turn 
as the others, has complete charge. 
There are also student pianists and 
substitutes in each of the Sunday 


school departments. 
A student pianist, assisted by a stu- 
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dent choir, leads in the morning wor- 
ship service. All the special music is 
sung by college girls. Once a month 
during the church hour, a program for 
The Children of the Church is held. In 
this meeting students lend their aid by 
teaching, having charge of one of the 

- groups. 

In order that the students could par- 
ticipate in the Thanksgiving Service, it 
was held the Sunday before the college 

' was dismissed for holidays. The Service 
on that Sunday was in charge of the 
LSA. The girls not only took part in 
_ the program but also’ read the epistle 
and the gospel lessons. For the same 
reason the Chritsmas program was held 
a week in advance. This time the LSA 
members assisted the children in pre- 
senting their candlelight service. The 
girls appreciate these services. Even 
though they are away at college they 
feel that they have a part in the church 
festivities. 

The Winthrop LSA is composed of 
sixty-four members who are scattered 
over the five dormitories. So,that the 
girls may be better acquainted and so 
that they will not lose their connection 
with the church during the week, 
_ weekly devotional meetings are held in 
} 


each dormitory. A chairman has been 
appointed in each hall to direct the de- 
votionals. Meetings are held in the 
rooms, conducted by different girls. 
This plan has proved helpful in bring- 
ing together the 
campus. 

Nancy Losssz, 1944: 

RosemMARY Bowers, 1944. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’S 
REVIVAL FAVORED 


Lutheran Leaders Give Signatures to State- 
ment for Publication 


REPRESENTATIVES of five national Lu- 
theran groups have prepared and re- 
leased a statement designed to express 
“the Lutheran attitude toward temper- 
ance organization.” The nearly com- 
plete text of the statement follows: 

“As Lutheran Christians we are 
deeply interested in all questions, sit- 
uations and conditions affecting the 
morals of the individual and of the 
community and nation. Therefore we 
are vitally interested in the present 
local and national situation in regard 
to the liquor traffic. 

“To us it is a grievous thing that the 
laws governing this traffic and the 
manner of enforcement of these laws 
are such that intemperance is on the 
increase. 

“We believe that the Church itself is 
the prime temperance organization in 
the world and in our nation and we 
pray fervently to God to lay it upon 
the heart and conscience of our pas- 
tors and people and to bless their ef- 
forts in Christ to the end that the 
Church may maintain and increase her 
power in this sphere of spiritual, evan- 
gelical influence both among her own 
members and in the community, re- 
membering the words of Scripture, ‘Be 
not deceived. Drunkards shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. And such 
were some of you: but ye were washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of 
our God’ (I Cor. 6). 

“The present social, political and 
moral conditions make quite obvious 
the necessity of a common agency out- 
side of the Church which shall have as 
one of its objectives the removing of 
temptations from youth and immature 
Christians and from those to whom 
such temptations are obstacles to the 
acceptance of the salvation that the 
Church proclaims. Such a common 
agency will make possible the practical 
co-operation of Christian men and 
women in bringing the focalized impact 
of Christian influence to bear on the 
nation and the community, to assist in 
creating such conditions as shall best 
serve the interests of sobriety. 


Lutherans on the 
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“It is a matter of deep concern to us 
that the temperance organizations 
avowedly functioning directly or in- 
directly as agencies of the Christian 
forces are making such little progress, 
due in part to the fact that these or- 
ganizations have failed to unify their 
activities in a common agency with a 
program of objectives and methods that 
would enlist the united moral and 
financial support of our Christian cit- 
izenry. 

“We believe that such an organiza- 
tion or agency, if it is to be representa- 
tive of the spirit and principles of the 
Christian Church, should concentrate 
its efforts on the advancement of tem- 
perance education, the fostering of pub- 
lic sentiment, the promotion of sane 
temperance legislation and the encour- 
agement of the enforcement of such 
laws. However, we disavow any im- 
plication that such an agency represents 
the primary aim and function of the 
Chureh. We do not approve of the use 
by such agency of high-pressure meth- 
ods in legislative halls nor do we ap- 
prove of the setting up of arbitrary, 
one-issue standards in political elec- 
tions. We disapprove of any assump- 
tion on the part of such agency of the 
powers of the properly constituted law 
enforcement officers. 

“It is our opinion that the best in- 
terests of the temperance cause will be 
served by the reorganization and unifi- 
cation under one banner and with def- 
inite objectives of the Anti-Saloon 
League and other national temperance 
organizations now in the field... . 

“We sign our names to the above 
declaration as individuals on our own 
personal responsibility. We do it with 
the conviction that it represents the 
thinking of the vast majority of the 
constituencies of our church bodies, and 
that it is in harmony with the official 
declarations of our Church bodies.” 

(Signed) 

J. A. Aasgaard, President of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. 

I. T. Aastad, President of the Northern 
Minnesota District of the N. L. C. A. 

Nils Kleven, President of Southern 
Minnesota District of the N. L. C. A. 

T. O. Burntvedt, President of the Lu- 
theran Free Church. 

N. C. Carlsen, President of the United 
Danish Lutheran Church. 

Cornelius M. Hansen, President of the 
Minnesota District of the U. D. L. C. 

R. H. Gerberding, President of the 
Synod of the Northwest of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

P. O. Bersell, President of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of 
North America. 

Emil Swenson, President of the Minne- 
sota Conference, E. L. A. S. N. A. 
Oscar O. Gustafson, President of the 

Red River Valley Conference of the 

E. L. A. S. N. A. 
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“SUNFLOWER Seeds” this time is con- 
cerning itself mainly with two subjects, 
the one a man, the other a building; 
the man, an honored and beloved Chris- 
tian citizen and worker in his congre- 
gation, and the building, a newcomer, 
a truly remarkable work in the field of 
finance and pastoral leadership. 

August 26, 1868, there was born to 
Calvin C. Myser and his wife, near 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, their first child, 
a boy, who was destined to be a “good 
Lutheran” because his parents were 
already that. Thus, A. F. Myser ° of 
Emporia, Kansas, esteemed and treas- 
ured member of St. Mark’s Church, of 
which O. W. Ebright, D.D., is pastor, 
had his religious road cut out for him 
from birth. That road did not deviate 
when his parents moved to Kansas in 


MR. A. F. MYSER 


1871, where his father sought to im- 
prove and farm an unimportant claim. 

In a community of Quakers and 
Methodists, the Myser homestead be- 
came known as a Lutheran home, into 
which each week came The Lutheran 
and Missionary, with its inspiring ser- 
mons and news, and for the children 
The Busy Bee. Subscriptions were 
gladly paid for these religious publica- 
tions each year, for there was at that 
time no other contact with the Lutheran 
Church, except as a Lutheran pastor 
would occasionally travel through the 
country. On his coming, he would con- 
duct services in the Myser home and 
baptize babies. There were no organ- 
ized Lutheran churches nearer than 
eighty miles, and some of these, ac- 
cording to Mr. Myser, were not very 
“Lutheran.” Sunday afternoon activ- 
ities in that home included parent- 
taught lessons from Luther’s Catechism, 


NEWS FROM KANSAS 
About a Man and a Building 


By the Rev. Ernest TONSING 


NEW PARISH HOUSE OF ZION CHURCH, 
BELOIT, KANSAS 


singing hymns, and reading church 
papers. - 

In 1884, St. Mark’s Church was es- 
tablished in Emporia. Here Mother 
Myser came with her family, the father 
having died in 1882, leaving to her the 
care of their six children. Twelve miles 
they drove each Sunday of that year, 
and for some time thereafter, in a 
lumber wagon. 

April 21, 1884, A. F. Myser was con- 
firmed. In the confirmation class was 
a little girl eight years younger than he 
who in 1899 became his wife and es- 
tablished another truly Lutheran home. 

Mother Myser’s Christmas gift to her 
eldest son in the late ’90’s was a year’s 
subscription to the predecessor of THE 
LuTHERAN. From that time forward, for 
more than forty years, the official paper 
has been a welcome visitor in his home. 

A. F. Myser, like Timothy, led by 
his elders in the joy of being true to 
his faith, has given himself wholly to 
the work of St. Mark’s Church at Em- 
poria. He was superintendent of the 
church school for twenty-five years, a 
member of the choir for forty years, a 
teacher in the church school for forty- 
five years (and still teaching), active 
in the Luther League twenty-five years, 
a member of the church council for 
many years, and now financial secre- 
tary of the congregation. His records 
are models of completeness. No Lu- 
theran in the Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States can excel his service 
in planting the faith. 

He said recently: ‘In view of our 
Church’s great mission, of the supreme 
importance of the work for which she 
is responsible, I wish THe LuTHEeran 
were read in every home. The cost is a 
trifle, the benefits great.” 


Now for the Building 

Twenty months ago, the Rev. George 
Eller became pastor of Zion Church, 
Beloit, Kansas, far out in the north- 
central part of the wheat country. At 
that time he remarked to one of the 
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councilmen that something should be 
done to relieve crowded conditions in 
the Sunday school, which was holding 
classes in the church auditorium and 
in the adjacent parsonage, without 
room for ‘social activities of any kind. 
That chance remark set things going. 

Within a few months, building opera- 
tions had begun. Simple enough, one 
might say. But this is the point at 
which the remarkable emerges. When 
the structure was complete, sixteen 
months later, it had been erected en- 
tirely through volunteer labor by men 
of the congregation, with the exception 
of five days’ work by a paid stone- 
mason and carpenter in laying the 
foundation and plastering. The total 
cost came to around $3,000, yet only 
$95 went through the congregational 
treasurer. The answer to that is that 
lumber, plumbing, light fixtures, lin- 
oleum, curtains, furnishings, were do- 
nated-by members and friends. 

The new parish house is a frame 
structure 26 x 36 feet, having two rest 
rooms, two cloakrooms, a combined 
kitchen and stage 12 x 14 feet in size, 
and a main room 26 feet x 22 feet. The 
pastor discounts his contribution to the 
project, yet it was he who superin- 
tended the building and did much of 
the actual construction work. 

Mr. Eller’s reason for the success of 
the building venture is the only pos- 
sible solution to the enigma of spending 
$95 for a $3,000 building: “Only a con- 
gregation inspired and filled with the 
love of Almighty God could accom- 
plish such a task.” 


Miscellany 

A landmark has passed in Kansas 
Synod churches. Old Trinity Church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, vacated by the 
congregation over a decade ago for a 
new $110,000 structure several blocks 
away, burned December 29, and was 
almost a total loss. The congregation 
still owned the structure, but had been 
accepting payments on its purchase 
from a local church group that was 
occupying it. Insurance covers the loss. 


Synod’s Rural Work Committee is 
co-operating with authorities of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, in a rural 
pastors’ conference February 7. The 
Rev. G. K. Mykland of Chapman, chair- 
man of the synodical committee, will 
preside over the afternoon session. 


Andrew Fuhrmeister, Fremont, Nebr., 
has been sent to the Norcatur-Long 
Island Charge by the Home Mission 
Committee of synod. He graduated last 
year from Western Seminary, Fremont. 


The Rev. Max Gilmer, for two years 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Valley 
Falls, Kansas, has accepted a call to 
the Bunkerhill Charge in Kansas, re- 
placing the Rev. Norbert Zabel, who 
resigned recently. 
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LANCASTER CONGREGATION ADOPTS MATINS 


Improvement to Property 


On the first Sunday in October Ad- 
vent Church School, Lancaster, Pa., the 
Rev. James Harrison pastor, began to 
use the complete Matins Service for 
worship. All pupils from Juniors to 


Adults assemble in the church audi- 


torium for this service at 9.30 A. M. A 
vested choir composed of Junior and 
Intermediate pupils leads in the sing- 
ing of this beautiful service as well as 
in the hymn and anthem. From the 
versicles to the benediction requires 


about thirty minutes. After benedic- 


tion the various classes go to their 
rooms for the study of the day’s lesson. 


The pastor is the teacher of an adult 


class made up of the Bible classes and 
also any other adult attending Matins 
who is not a regular member of the 
church school. Forty minutes is then 


_ given to the lesson period. So far the 


plan has been well received and has 
answered a number of bothersome 
questions relative to the so-called “de- 
votional period” of the school’s session. 

We have asked for some observations 
by Pastor Harrison. “An isolated room, 
or rooms, must be had for three other 


departments to conduct their services 


while Matins is used by the main group. 
Such use of Matins seems to give the 
pupils a far better sense of true wor- 
ship than does the old “devotional 
period,” especially if that period had 
been departmentalized and conducted 
mainly by the children. It has been ob- 
served that the children come to their 
classes for instruction with better de- 
portment. Meeting for worship in the 
church auditorium means not only a 
better worship experience but also that 
many more pupils, of all ages, are see- 
ing more of the church (from the sense 
of attending its sessions of worship) 
than they have done in. the past, We 
note that about fifty more adults can 
now say that they have been to a 
church service than heretofore when 
they, like many others, attended Sun- 


day school and then went home. It is 


our fond hope that this procedure will 
bring back to many a love and desire 
for the worship of the church service 
and that when the Holy Communion is 
celebrated many more will avail them- 
selves of that opportunity. We are em- 


_ phasizing the fact that the Holy Com- 


munion is never offered at Matins, so it 


_ will be necessary for those who only 


attend Matins to come to one or more 
} . - . 

of our seventeen communion Services 

throughout the year. Since we use the 


_ offering envelope system in both con- 


gregation and church school (all de- 


) 
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partments) both church and school of- 
ferings are received at this Matins 
service.” 

The Lutheran Leadership School 
sponsored by St. Mark’s, Mechanics- 
burg; St. Michael’s, Harrisburg; Drei- 
einigkeit, Steelton; and St. John’s, 
Shiremanstown, closed December 3 
after a six weeks’ course. Fifty-three 


-persons had registered, of whom thirty- 


four completed the work and received 
“course cards.” In addition to these, nine 
persons from St. John’s, Shiremans- 
town, received their first “Certificates 
of Progress.” Closing services were 
held in St. Michael’s, Harrisburg, Sun- 
day evening, December 8, when the 
four congregations joined in Vespers. 
The address was delivered by the Rev. 
Arthur Getz of Philadelphia, secretary 
on Leadership Training of the Parish 
and Church School Board. The four 
pastors participated in the service. 
Course cards and certificates as well as 
gifts of appreciation to the faculty were 
presented by Pastor Fry, serving as 
“dean” of the school. Special music was 
furnished by the organist and choir of 
St. Michael’s Church. The faculty of 
the school included the Rev. J. L. 
Schantz, the Rev. L. M. Reese, the Rev. 
P. B. Hack, Miss Mabel Zimmerman of 
Shiremanstown, and Mr. George 
Schweitzer of Mechanicsburg. 


Rededication at New Holland 

After extensive alterations, rededica- 
tion and festival services were held at 
Trinity Church, New Holland, Pa., the 
Rev. George W. Wilt pastor. On the 
evening of December 9 the service of 
rededication was held with the Rev. Dr. 


Harold C. Fry, president of the Lan- 


easter Conference, preaching the 
sermon. 

Wednesday evening the new organ 
built by M. P. Moller, Inc., of Hagers- 
town, Md., was dedicated; the Rev. 
Elmer L. Leisey, former pastor of the 
church, preached the sermon. The or- 
gan is a gift of the Diller family and 
was dedicated to the memory of Anna 
Roland Diller. 

Friday evening a special service for 
the dedication of memorials was held 
with Pastor Wilt in charge. The chan- 
cel furniture, including the pulpit, altar 
and lectern, was made possible from 
funds received from the late Cora Mil- 
ler, and was dedicated to her memory. 
The reredos is a gift of the late Jane 
Yundt, and was dedicated to her mem- 
ory. A host box, green antependia, fair 
linen, and a set of stoles were the gift 
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of the Kohler family and were ded- 
icated as the Kohler memorial. 

The Holy Communion was admin- 
istered Sunday morning, December 15, 
and an organ recital was presented 
Sunday afternoon with Mr. George B. 
Rodgers, organist and choirmaster of 
St. James Episcopal Church, Lancaster, 
at the console. Mr. Rodgers was as- 
sisted by Mr. S. Ernest Kilgore, bari- 
tone soloist, also of St. James. 


Trinity Church, Ephrata, the Rev. 
Paul J. Henry pastor, can now boast of 
a worship center in every department 
of their new church school building. On 
December 15 two new altars were ded- 
icated in connection with the Sunday 
school services for the Beginners’ De- 
partment, of which Mrs. Abram Lea- 
man is the superintendent, and the Pri- 
mary Department of which Mrs. Harry 
Baringer is the superintendent. 


The Rev. Samuel E. Kidd, assistant 
pastor of Trinity, Lancaster, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Easton, succeeding the Rev. Earl Erb. 
Pastor Kidd preached his farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday evening, January 5, 
and began his new duties on January 8. 


Trinity Church, Lancaster, Henry H. 
Bagger, D.D., pastor, offered a recital 
by their organist, Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
Sunday afternoon, December 8. The 
Chapel Choir of the Church, an or- 
ganization of fifty-five young people 
who regularly sing the Vesper Serv- 
ices, assisted. 

A novelty effect was secured in Dick- 
inson’s “List to the Lark,” in which the 
talented chimer of the church, Mr. Dale 
Hershey, synchronized the tower chimes 
with organ and voices. 

The total capacity of the church, 800, 
was taxed by the congregation. 


CAMPERS MEET IN 
POCONOS 


Came Miller for Boys and Camp 
Hagan for Girls held their third annual 
Camp Conclave at Pocono Manor Inn 
in the Poconos January 17-19 to lay 
plans for the operation of the 1941 sea- 
son. The meetings were under the 
direction of LeRoi E. Snyder, director 
of Camp Miller, Reading, Pa., and Miss 
Jane M. Taylor, Allentown, Pa., direc- 
tress of Camp Hagan. 

Both camps are located at Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., and are owned and 
operated by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Camp Miller and Camp Hagan 
will open their twentieth and fifth sea- 
sons respectively June 28 and continue 
for an eight-week period until August 
23. Last year the two camps were hosts 
to more than 1,200 campers coming 
from sixteen different states, and en- 
rollment is heavy for the 1941 season. 
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Son th AS Vows 


CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN FIGURE IN PROGRESS 
OF THE “PALMETTO” STATE 


LUTHERAN parishes in South Carolina 
appear to have gotten off to a good start 
for the year 1941. No longer do we hear 
the “hard luck” depression excuses for 
failure to support the work of the 
Church. Business is much better, more 
people are working, incomes have in- 
creased—all of which should bring 
much larger contributions to the work 
of local parishes and the general causes 
of the Church. A much happier spirit 
and brighter outlook seems to prevail 
and is reflected in the church life. 

Members are looking forward to the 
116th annual convention of the South 
Carolina Synod which will be held in 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Columbia, 
January 28-30. Dr. C. E. Fritz is pastor 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD IS PROUD 
TO NUMBER THE SECRETARY OF THE 
U. L. C. A. AMONG ITS MEMBERS— 
DR. W. H. GREEVER 


of the convention church. The opening 
sermon will be delivered by Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and a mem- 
ber of the synod. This will be the for- 
tieth consecutive annual meeting of the 
synod which Dr. Greever has attended 
—a fine and unusual record in attend- 
ance, of which not only Dr. Greever but 
the whole synod is proud. 

In the many years of membership in 
the South Carolina Synod Dr. Greever 
has done much more than just attend 
meetings of the synod. Among the mul- 
titude of progressive developments in 
which he took a leading part are: lo- 
cating the Lutheran Theological South- 
ern Seminary in Columbia, aiding in 
the erection of the fine buildings, se- 
curing funds for its development; es- 


By the Rev. WynneE C. BoLiek 


tablishing the Publication House in 
Columbia; serving as editor of the old 
Lutheran Church Visitor and later of 
the Lutheran Survey. He served as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church for many 
years, later organized and served as 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension 
for some eighteen years; and led in the 
founding of the Lowman Home for the 
Aged and Helpless at White Rock. His 
clear, Christian vision has guided many 
pastors and parishes into progressive 
service for the Kingdom. The synod is 
proud to claim such a worthy member 
and rejoices in his larger service to the 
United Lutheran Church and world 
Lutheranism. 

Christmas Eve candlelight services 
have grown in favor throughout the 
synod. Each year finds more congre- 
gations holding these beautiful and im- 
pressive services late on “the night be- 
fore Christmas.” These services con- 
tinue to attract unusually large attend- 
ance. Practically all the Lutheran 
churches in Columbia held such serv- 
ices with fine results. 

Local papers report that business and 
postal receipts in this section were the 
“best and biggest ever.” Stores were 
crowded with Christmas shoppers day 
after day. After Christmas the number 
of shoppers to be found in the stores 
would indicate that they were follow- 
ing the slogan, “Do Your Christmas 
Swapping Early.” 


The Lowman Home 

Mrs. H. A. Jackson, superintendent 
of the Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless, White Rock, reports the best 
Christmas ever to be enjoyed at the 
Home. Gifts were sent for every mem- 
ber of the Home by a number of 
churches and church organizations. 
Also a number of gifts in the form of 
“checks” came to the Home as Christ- 
mas presents. This institution of mercy 
which cares for the aged, the crippled, 
the epileptic, and the weak-minded, has 
enjoyed considerable progress during 
the past year. The indebtedness of the 
Home has been reduced from $34,000 in 
1932 to $8,750 on September 30, 1940. 
The hope and prayers of the officials 
is that this indebtedness may be paid 
off in full during this year. The year 
1941 marks the thirtieth anniversary 
of the founding of this institution. 
Proper observance of the anniversary 
will be held some time during the year. 
The institution is supported by contri- 
butions from Sunday schools and con- 
gregations of the six synods in the 
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South, and by contributions of friends, 
and payments by some who receive 
care at the Home. The present endow- 
ment of the institution is only $4,100. 


The Rev. J. E. Roof, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Pomaria, S. C., reports 
that he is well pleased with the prog- 
ress in this parish during the past year. 
The synodical apportionment has been 
met in full. New members have been 
added by confirmation and letters of 
transfer. During the year all indebted- 
ness on the building of St. Paul’s 
Church has been paid in full, and the 
fine new stone church will be dedicated 
in March. A new roof of cypress 
shingles has been put on St. Philip’s 
and a large circulating heater installed. 
Bachman Chapel was painted, the 
chancel renovated, and new carpet 
placed in the church. A fine spirit of 
co-operation prevails throughout this 


parish and should result in continued — 


progress. 


Golden Anniversaries 


The Rev. L. O. Dasher of West Co- 
lumbia reports the celebration of two 
golden wedding anniversaries recently 
in his parish. The first was that of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Shull, who reside near 
Lexington, S. C. They are active mem- 
bers of St. David’s Church. Mr. Shull 
has served as superintendent of the 
Sunday school for about twenty-five 
years and is also an active member of 
the church council. This couple have 
one son in the ministry, the Rev. D. M. 
Shull, pastor of Mt. Tabor Parish, Pros- 
perity, S. C. 


The second couple to celebrate are 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Dreher of West 
Columbia. This was on Christmas Day 
1940. They are active members of Mt. 
Hermon Church. One of their daugh- 
ters is the wife of the Rev. V. R. Cromer 
of Concord, N. C. Mrs. Dreher says 
that THe LuruHeErRAN, the official church 
paper, has been received into her home 
ever since she can remember, and she 
has been a constant reader since child- 
hood. She still looks forward eagerly 
each week for its arrival and says, “I 
just wouldn’t do without it.” 


In spite of the fact that the Lutheran 
denomination is one of the smaller 
groups in South Carolina, we find that 
Lutherans occupy prominent places of 
leadership and are rendering a fine 
service to their city, state, and nation. 
In the City of Columbia, for example, 
with a population of almost 65,000 in 
the city limits proper, and some 100,000 
in Greater Columbia, with the Baptist 
and Methodist denominations far ahead 
of the Lutherans in membership, we 
find Lutherans filling very responsible 
places of leadership. Two of the four 
members of the city council of Colum- 
bia are Lutherans. W. P. (“Uncle 
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Pete”) Eleazer of St. Paul’s Church, 
and Gary Paschal of St. Luke’s Church. 
The Chief of Police, L. J. Campbell, is 


a member of the Church of the Refor- 


mation and on the church council; the 
chief of the Columbia Fire Department, 
Archie McC. Marsh, of St. Paul’s 
Church. 


“Foreign Missions Month” is being 
observed throughout the synod during 
January. The Rev. John K. Linn, mis- 
sionary to Japan, is scheduled to make 


more than twenty appearances and 


bring the “message of missions” to 
various centers throughout the synod. 

Ebenezer Church, Columbia, Dr. 
C. E. Fritz pastor, continues to broad- 
east the morning service over Station 


_ WIS each first Sunday of the month. 


The broadcasts are made possible 
through the interest and generosity of 
a friend. These services are well re- 


_ ceived throughout the state. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(Continued from page 9) 


ramento is the inscription in large 
wooden letters, “50th Year.” The cele- 


‘bration proper took place earlier in the 


_ erected and is entirely paid for. 


year. The congregation some years ago 
was crowded out from their original 
location on Sixteenth Street by the ap- 
proach of business. The property was 
sold and a new location secured on 
Fourth Avenue in a growing part of 
the city. During the ministry of the 
present pastor, the Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser, a beautiful edifice has been 
Its 
order of worship is eminently liturgical 
and the style of architecture lends a 
charm that is quite pleasing to all. 


In December 1940 the Rev. Francis C. 
Pryor and his people of the First 
Church of Oakland, celebrated their 
Golden Jubilee. During the fifty years 
of its history the First Church has been 
served by twelve pastors. In spite of 
the growth of the city in three direc- 
tions, the First Church still clings to its 
original location in the downtown area. 

One of the speakers at the celebra- 


_ tion was the president of the synod, the 


Rey. William H. Derr. During the min- 
istry of the present pastor a large ex- 
cavation has been made under the 
building and rest rooms fitted up. 


The people of Grace Church in San 
Jose held a double celebration in De- 
cember, honoring the twenty-fifth year 
of our second pastorate, and the forty- 


- fifth year of the dedication of the pres- 


ent building. A banquet was served in 
the commodious diningroom of the 
church when the Rev. Orval Awerkamp 


_ of Richmond, president of the Northern 


‘Conference, spoke. Other speakers were 


the Rev. and Mrs. Clarence F. Crouser 
of Sacramento, both children of this 
congregation. On Sunday morning the 
sermon was preached by President Wil- 
liam H. Derr. 


Dr. and Mrs. Oehler Honored 
Fifty years ago the Rev. Charles F. 
Oehler brought his young bride from 
Richmond, Ind., and took charge of a 
small group of Lutherans who wor- 
shiped in a little church in downtown 
Sacramento. After forty-five years of 
patient, consecrated endeavor, he turned 
over to the Rev. Henry Opperman the 
large congregation and the magnificent 
St. John’s Church in the near vicinity 
of the State Capitol. Dr. and Mrs. 
Oehler recently celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in the presence of 
their children and a host of friends 
amid the congratulations of thousands 
whom they have helped along life’s 
highway. Sacramento is no longer the 
little city to which they came fifty years 
ago. It is now a mighty accumulation 
of individuals and diversified industries, 
but Dr. and Mrs. Oehler have not been 
submerged in the growth—they are 
still among the outstanding Christian 
personalities of the great capital. 


To become chaplains in the United 
States Army, two of our pastors have 
resigned their parishes. The Rev. 
Delmar L. Dyreson, for the past six 
years pastor of the First Church, San 
Diego, and the Rev. Max H. Geissler 
of St. Paul’s Church in Sanger. The 
San Diego congregation is being sup- 
plied by George H. Hillerman, D.D., a 
former pastor. The Sanger church will 
require the ministry of a man who can 
handle both English and German. 


YOUTH LOOKS UP 
(Continued from page 7) 


grams for holding the loyalty and pro- 
viding expressional activities for this 
age group. 

One of the first steps being taken in 
this direction is the church-wide pro- 
motion of the use in local youth groups 
of the new discussion book entitled 
“Youth’s Faith in Action.” Under that 
title the Rev. Russell Frank Auman of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., has written a leader’s 
book and a workbook definitely planned 
for use in the follow-up of the RMYs. 
The work lends itself admirably for use 
in a variety of settings, among which 
are: 

Young people’s Sunday school classes 

Luther League meetings 

Especially arranged discussion groups 

Weekday church schools 

Vacation church schools 

Lenten study groups 

Young women’s missionary societies 

Post-Confirmation classes 
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Miscellaneous social and organized 
groups 


All the RMY leaders, together with 
synodical presidents, chairmen of 
Christian education committees, editors 
of synodical papers, state and synodical 
Luther League presidents and all full- 
time workers with young people have 
been enlisted in the endeavor to secure 
the widest possible use of ‘“Youth’s 
Faith in Action.” The suggestion that 
special discussion groups be arranged 
for young people during Lent is meet- 
ing with general favor. “Youth’s Faith 
in Action” makes a good starting point 
for the study of all the units of our 
Church’s valuable Christian Youth 
Series. 

A detailed examination of the reports 
turned in by the leaders make one con- 
clude that the following worthwhile re- 
sults have been achieved by this most 
recent series of promotion meetings: 

1. Hundreds of our Church’s young peo- 
ple have deepened and _ freshened 
their understanding of the present 
meaning of their Confirmation vows. 

2. Youth throughout the Church have 
been given an opportunity for a frank 
discussion of some of their vital prob- 
lems. The conception was gained by 
some leaders that youth’s being prob- 
lem conscious has been somewhat 
overemphasized. 

3.There has been provided an oppor- 
tunity for quiet and serious study of 
Christian fundamentals of faith and 
action in the follow-up program. 

4.The whole Church has been made 
alert to its responsibility to strengthen 
its work with and for youth. 

5. Favorable attention has been gained 
for the new structure of the Luther 
League program. 

6. The Parish and Church School Board 
has been led to redouble its efforts on 
behalf of the catechetical age and has 
called a secretary, the Rev. Erwin S. 
Spees, for this work. The Regional 
Meetings for Youth have helped to 
create a helpful background against 
which to work out this program. 

7. Many pastors have conducted follow- 
up meetings very much like the Re- 
gional Meetings for Youth for their 
whole congregation. This means that 
hundreds of adulis have gained the 
advantage of a renewal of their will 
to keep their Confirmation vows. 

8. The youth of the Church have been 
made conscious that the adult church 
has a specially ample place in its af- 
fections for them. 

9. Lutheran World Action has gained the 
support of many effective announce- 
ments and appeals at the Regional 
Meetings for Youth. 

10. Pastors will take new interest in, and 
give new devotion to, their catechiza- 
tion in general and to their specific 
preparations for the Rite of Confir- 
mation in particular. The publica- 
tions, “A Promise with a Privilege’ 
and “Youth’s Faith in Action” should 
be perennial helps. 
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West Penn Personals 
By the Rev. Paut Levi Foutk 


The Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, formerly 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, York, Pa., 
was installed as pastor of the large St. 
James Church, Gettysburg, Pa., Sun- 
day, January 28, by the president of 
synod, M. R. Hamsher, D.D., of Har- 
risburg. Mr. Gresh began his work at 
St. James, January 15, after a most 
successful pastorate at York. He is now 
serving his second year as president of 
the West Penn Conference, and is an 
outstanding preacher who will bring to 
the college town of Gettysburg, a fine 
representative of the Lutheran Church. 
During the vacancy at St. James Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover of the Seminary 
faculty has been the stated supply. 


Ross Stover, D.D., pastor of Messiah 


Church, Philadelphia, was the guest: 


speaker at the services commemorating 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of Christian Endeavor for the Adams 
County Union, in St. James Church, 
Gettysburg, January 27. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Drumm and 
daughter, Ruth Ann, now occupy the 
parsonage of the New Chester Charge 
to which he was recently elected. Mr. 
Drumm succeeds the Rev. Kenneth D. 
James, now pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Littlestown. He is a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University in 1935, and of 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1938, and has 
served as pastor of the Glasgow Parish 
for the past two years with remarkable 
success. 


Nonagenarian Honored 

Mr. J. Valentine Wentz of Lineboro, 
Md., father of Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, was 
specially honored by his seven sons and 
two daughters on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday with a dinner in the 
home of Dr. A. R. Wentz, Gettysburg, 
Pa., December 29. All Mr. Wentz’s 
children live within one hour’s driving 
distance of the place where they were 
born. 


The Gettysburg College Choir will 
present concerts in the West Penn Con- 
ference as follows: Trinity, Chambers- 
burg, C. A. Neal, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 23; St. Paul’s, Spring Grove, the 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, March 
2; Grace, Red Lion, the Rev. William 
C. Day pastor, March 6; Union Lu- 
theran, York, the Rev. Carl R. Simon 
pastor, March 18; and St. Matthew’s, 
Hanover, Harry H. Beidleman, D.D., 
pastor, March 16. The choir is directed 
by the Rev. Parker B. Wagnild, and has 
for its efficient business manager Wil- 
liam C. Waltermyer, D.D. 


Death of Faithful Laymen 


York Springs Lutheran Church lost 
one of her faithful laymen in the pass- 


ing of Luther C. Pittenturf, local un- 
dertaker. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Lester M. Utz, pas- 
tor, assisted by a former pastor, the 
Rev. Paul Gladfelter, retired, of 
Jacobus. 

St. Paul’s Church, Littlestown, the 
Rev. David S. Kammerer pastor, lost 
an old faithful member in the person 
of Dr. H. S. Crouse, who for many 
years has been a practising physician 
in his home community. Littlestown 
also lost a second physician of long 
standing with the passing of Dr. Gettier, 
a week later, who was a member of 
Redeemer Reformed Church. 


One of the outstanding laymen of 
Trinity, Altoona, recently passed away 
—John H. Troutman, who had a sixty- 
year record in Sunday school work as 
a teacher or officer. He was one of the 
most dependable men I have known in 
church and Sunday school work. The 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk, pastor, will miss 
his wise counsel, and regular attend- 
ance at all meetings. 


Last month Oscar C. Wilt, one of the 
outstanding members of St. Mark’s 
Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., the Rev. 
William Erhard, president of the West 
Virginia Synod, pastor, was suddenly 
called home. Mr. Wilt was the main- 
stay of St. Mark’s in its mission days, 
and lived to see the congregation be- 
come a self-supporting church. Mr. 
Wilt as cashier of the Empire National 
Bank wielded much influence in civic 
affairs. He also served as a member of 
the Gettysburg Seminary Board. 


Changes in Pastorates 


The Rev. Oliver D. Coble of Benders- 
ville will report to an army camp in 
Kentucky February 1 for one year’s 
service. His congregations have granted 
him a year’s leave of absence, as 
recommended by the executive com- 
mittee of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


The Rev. John R. Strevig, for the 
past two years pastor of the Abbotts- 
town-East Berlin Charge, has resigned, 
effective February 1, to accept the 
unanimous call to Calvary Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. Pastor Strevig, who served 
his first charge at St. Thomas, was 
graduated from the Academy, College 
and Seminary at Gettysburg. He has 
been an aggressive pastor, active in 
church and community affairs. Our 
best wishes go with him to his new 
field in a sister synod. 


St. Paul’s, Hanover, the writer pas- 
tor, reduced the church debt by $6,100 
in 1940 and added, above losses, 108 
members to the congregational roll. 
Interest reductions by payment on debt 
and lower rate of interest amount to 
$41.33 a month. The congregation has 
organized a weekday church school, 
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and paid over $300 more benevolence 
than in 1939. 


The Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, president 
of the conference, was the speaker at 
the Luther League Watch Night Serv- 
ice held in Trinity Church, York, the 
Rev. Luther Crouse pastor, December 
31. Our Luther Leagues are really on 
the job. The Tele-Leaguer, a monthly 
paper, deserves commendation. 


West Virginia News 
By the Rev. A. B. LEaMER 


Tue Christmas season always brings 
a spirit of gladness that is not expe- 
rienced at any other time of the year. 
All are gay and the giving desire is 
uppermost in the minds of people. It 
is a pleasure to receive gifts and to give 
them to our friends, but when one sees 
the bright expression on the face of 
the one who gives to those that are in 
need and cannot return the giving in 
kind, he really sees the joy of giving 
in fullest measure. Surely the expres- 
sion of gratitude on the face of the re- 
ceiver is more than a reward: it is a 
very rich and real blessing, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. We saw this 
demonstrated in St. Mark’s, Oakland, 
on the Sunday night before Christmas, 
when the congregation came with their 
tokens for those in need. It was a new 
experience for many and it will be a 
continuation of gladness such as they 
have not known. This same fine way 
of bringing gifts is like unto the Gift 
that the world received when God gave 
His Son to save the race and to bring 
light and life into the world. 


Over at Charleston, our pastor, Dr, 
W. P. Cline, has been called into serv- 
ice and is now in a training camp for 
duty as chaplain. He has been excused 
for a year by his congregation. His 
pulpit will be filled by the Rev. John 
A. Ritchie. A good-by and God bless 
you service was held January 5. The 
pastor’s message was “Pressing On.” 


We can’t help but record our appre- 
ciation of a boyhood pastor and very 
dear friend, A. B. Shrader, D.D., who 
has gone to lead the way for us. His 
life was one of simple devotion, and in 
his mild manner he was used for a 
great service in the church at large and 
in the communities in which he ecar- 
ried on his ministry. It is well for us 
to pause and note just what there is 
in such an one that makes his influence 
so abiding, for it has been long years 
since those days of close relationship 
with this man of God. It must be some- 
thing more than words that he said or 
even deeds done. I guess that it was a 
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real personality born of the spirit of 
the Master that made his life so ef- 
fective. Would that all of us might so 
live that others seeing our good works 
would be led to Christ and be saved. 
It has been a delightful winter here 
on this mountain top and we could ad- 
vertise it as a very fine winter resort, 
mild and bracing. One can sit and listen 
to the chirping of the birds and the call 


of the squirrels and feel that spring is 
already on the way. Our skiing fields 
are quite the popular thing in these 
parts and the ice fields bring many 
with their skates. How wonderfully 
simple are man’s pleasures and how 
helpful and invigorating. Soon will 
come the seed time and we shall be off 
to another harvest time. So time rolls 
on in its interesting way. 


Forty-five Years in Erie 


Pastor Frey and Zion Church Go Forward Together 
Layman Active in Organization and Support 


Zion CuurcH, Erie, Pa., celebrated 
the forty-fifth anniversary of its or- 
ganization, December 15 to 17, 1940, at 
the same time celebrating the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the ordination and 
installation of the pastor, William E. 
Frey, D.D. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Gustave A. Benze, D.D., 
pastor of St. John’s Church. Speakers 
at other services were the Rev. Donald 
L. Houser, president of the Erie Con- 


_ ference, and the Rev. H. Reed\Shepfer, 


president of the Pittsburgh Synod. Pas- 
tors Lewis R. Fox, Sheldon Schweikert, 
Henry F. Obenauf and Fortunato Scar- 
pitti were liturgists at these services. 
Though Zion Church was organized 


_ December 13, 1895, the church is the 


result of a Sunday school started by 
Luther Memorial Church in Southwest 
Erie under the pastorate of the Rev. 
I. O. Baker. The school first met in 
April 1890, with more than one hun- 


' dred scholars. An active spirit in the 


work from this beginning until his 
death in December 1908, was Hiram L. 


Berst, a member of the Luther Memo-_ 


rial church council. To provide a home 
for the Sunday school Mr. Berst donated 
a lot on Poplar Street, upon which was 
immediately erected a frame chapel 
costing $3,000, first used Easter Day, 
1891. Enrollment soon reached 300, and 
preaching services were being held 
weekday evenings. Sentiment for the 
organization of a congregation took 
form in 1895, with request to the Pitts- 


_ burgh Synod for mission support. Synod 


-approved, authorized appropriation of 


$300, with choice of missionary pastor 
to be left with the council of Luther 


~ Memorial Church. 


Se oo 


At that meeting of the synod the lay 
delegate from St. Paul’s Church, Union- 
town, was William E. Frey, who had 
just been graduated from the The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia. The 
convention approved Mr. Frey as a 
candidate for ordination. Then Pastor 
Baker approached him with an invita- 
tion to visit Erie, with a view to be- 
coming the new missionary pastor if 


the council of Luther Memorial ap- 
| 


y 


proved. In response to the formal in- 
vitation, Mr. Frey arrived in Erie Oc- 
tober 19, and in a short itme, with the 
energetic co-operation of Mr. Berst, 
had forty-seven signers to an agree- 
ment to organize a second English Lu- 
theran church. The decision was 
reached at a meeting held November 
15, 1895, which also included a resolu- 
tion requesting the council of Luther 
Memorial to extend a call to Mr. Frey. 
The call was accepted December 9, and 
the congregational constitution was 
adopted December 13. 

The ordination and installation of the 
pastor were held December 17, 1895. 

At the organization a debt of $2,040 
remained on the chapel. Of this amount 
Luther Memorial assumed $1,200, and 
Mr. Hiram L. Berst the remaining $840, 
thus permitting the congregation to 
start free of debt. The reception of the 
congregation into synod took place in 
1896; it became self-supporting March 
1, 1898. Two of the congregational so- 
cieties are older than the congregation, 
the Senior and Junior Luther Leagues, 
both organized in 1894. The Pastor’s 
Aid Society was organized in March 
1896, and the Men’s Society in 1899. 

The activities of these auxiliaries led 


‘to the first building venture, which was 


the erection of an addition to the par- 
ish house to provide for educational 
and social programs. The work was 
completed in October 1899, at a cost of 
$1,200. 

The present church plant stands on 
the large property offered to the church 
in December 1908, by Mrs. H. L. Berst 
in memory of her husband. The offer 
was gratefully accepted and building 
plans were prepared for an edifice to 
cost about $35,000. The new church 
was dedicated March 9, 1913. 

The new church was dedicated March 
oh Tiley 

In these years Zion congregation and 
Dr. Frey have gained signal distinctions 
for service in the Pittsburgh Synod and 
in the general body of the Church. For 
fifteen years Dr. Frey served as pres- 
ident of the Thiel College Board, and 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
my Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


@) saree Serecace 19 
COX. SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


in choir music, at only a fraction of the 
usual cost, send for a folder describing the 
unusual DeLuxe Master Edition of the Choir 
Library of Standard Anthems—anthems that 
have found a permanent place in church 
use. Stretch your music budget and still sing 
the best! Mail your request to The Choir 
Library, Inc., Dept. L, Lafayette, Indiana. 


for sixteen years on the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the General Council. 
For many years he sat with the Ex- 
amining Committee of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and as president of the Erie 
Conference for fifteen years was also 
a member of the synodical Executive 


Committee. For six years he was a 
member of the Ministerial Pension 
Board of the United Lutheran Church, 
and is now president of the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication. 

A son of the church, William L. Berst, 
M.D., and one of the charter members, 
has been a medical missionary under 
the Presbyterian Board in China for 
thirty-three years. Dr. Berst first of- 
fered himself to his own Church, but 
at the time the Foreign Mission Board 
of the General Council had no opening 
for a male medical missionary. For this 
reason he accepted a post under the 
Presbyterian Board, and is now sta- 
tioned at Chefoo, Shantung, China. 

L. W. Rupp. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Howard F. Bink, pastor at 
Camp Hill, Pa., has brought to the at- 
tention of THe LuTHERAN the results of 
a church census recently conducted in 
this suburb of Harrisburg. 

Those who visited the residents of 
that community called at 1,279 homes. 
They listed 1,501 people who attend 
Sunday school, 2,058 who do not attend 
Sunday school, 844 who do not belong 
to any church and 254 who are mem- 
bers of youth organizations such as 
Christian Endeavor, Boy and Girl 
Scouts and Young People’s Leagues. 
There were 1,406 church members in 
the community. 

The Lutheran Church leads in mem- 
bership with 580; the Methodist Church 
is second with 362 members. The 580 
Lutheran members represented 377 
borough homes. Persons connected with 
the Catholic faith numbered 173 in 74 
homes. 


The Rev. W. C. Conradi, for eight 
years pastor of our Lutheran church at 
Canon City, Colo., has accepted the call 
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of St. Mark’s Church, Pueblo, Colo., 
and is now on the field. Thus this con- 
gregation, although losing its pastor, 
the Rev. Hugh Dowler, as he takes up 
the work at Sitka, Alaska, is fortunate 
in not having a long vacancy in its pas- 
torate. 


Excellent work was done in Pueblo 


by Pastor and Mrs. Dowler. Morale 
and confidence were restored, financial 
conditions put on a sound basis, and 
the mission brought to self-support. 
Benevolence was paid in full for 1940, 
and improvements have been made to 
the property. 


The Rev. H. B. Ernsberger, pastor of 
Calvary Church, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
signed his pastorate there because of 
poor health. Calvary Church has seen 
much growth during his pastorate of 
almost thirty-five years. 


The Rev. Ernest S. Ewald was in- 
stalled pastor of Rogers Park Church, 
Chicago, Ill., January 19, by Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. Mr. Ewald was pastor of the 
Lutheran church at Manlius, II. 


“PALM 
BRANCH” 


LENTEN 
SELF-DENIAL 
PROTECTED 
SLOT OFFERING 
ENVELOPE No. 2 


In Colors on Strong, 
Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces 
against each day in 
the season of Lent 
are provided on the 
front. 

Size, 314 x 514 in 


J $13.50 per 1,000. 
Our catalog suggests many other collectors 
that help. Send for a free copy. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
296 Broadway, Box 9, New York, N.Y. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Ocean Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11: 00 A. M. and 8: 00 P. M 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE. ER aos 


hi Church Eurnis i 
A 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | 
MARBLE-BRASS- SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


EIN 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Price, $1.50 per 100; | 


The Rev. E. L. Hofmann, St. Louis, 
Mo., has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of the Irving-Fillmore Parish of the 
Illinois Synod and began work there 
in January, succeeding the Rev. 
Arthur Schmidt, who is now in Forres- 
ton, Il. 


The Rev. C. P. Karriker, who has 
been the first and only pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Fort Smith, Ark., re- 
signed that pastorate December 29, 
1940, and moved to Manlius, IIl., to take 
up work in that city. He succeeds the 
Rev. Ernest S. Ewald, who has taken 
up work at Rogers Park Church, Chi- 
cago. He came to Fort Smith in 1908, 
and has since served as pastor of the 
congregation that he organized. During 
these years the church has enjoyed a 
steady development and is an asset to 
the community and to the Kansas 
Synod. 

Although a mission congregation, it 
has given nearly $4,000 in benevolences, 
and indebtedness on the building pur- 
chased for $7,750 has been reduced to 
$4,600. No bills have remained unpaid 
at the close of any year. The daily 
vacation Bible school is an outstanding 
contribution to the community. 


The Rev. Norman B. Kellow became 
pastor of the Hamilton Charge of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod on Jan- 
uary 12. 


The Rev. James Keyser, who was 
graduated at Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1938, has recently 
taken up the work of his new pastorate 
in Orrville, Ohio. 


The Rev. Loyal Lesher was installed 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, 
Ill, December 11 by the president of 
the Illinois Synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng. 
Mr. Lesher comes from Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 


The Rev. Erwin T. May has resigned 
as pastor of Grace Church, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., and is now serving as chap- 
lain in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Ninth Corps Area, with district offices 
in Pocatello, Idaho. 


The Rev. Leland Ogan has accepted 
a call to Advent Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
and began work in his new and im- 
portant field January 1, after a success- 
ful pastorate at Bluffs, Ill. 


The Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow of 
Bellville, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of Norwood Lutheran 
Church, Norwood, Ohio, and took up 
his new duties January 15. He served 
as pastor of the Bellville Parish for 
twelve years, going there while still a 
student in Hamma Divinity School 
at Springfield, Ohio. During his pas- 
torate the churches have grown in 
membership, interest and activity, and 
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have been repaired, redecorated and 
their attractiveness enhanced by gifts. 
Among these were a full set of hand- 
embroidered antependia for altar, pul- 
pit and lectern for all seasons; altar 
candlesticks and cross; altar vases; bap- 
tismal font; lights for the auditorium; 
an electric organ, and gifts presented 
by various organizations. For the past 
eight years the Norwood church has 
been served by the Rev. Erwin Spees, 
who resigned in October 1940 to accept 
the call of the Parish and Church 
School Board as one of its secretaries, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. D. B. Floyd 


Mary Elizabeth Floyd, widow of David Bittle 
Floyd, D.D., died in the King’s Daughters Hos- 
pital, Martinsburg, W. Va., early Sunday morn- 
ing, January 12. She fell and fractured her 
right hip, as a result of a stroke of paralysis, 
from which she failed to recover. 

She was fhe daughter of the late Nathaniel 
and Margaret Wilson Cutting, of Martinsburg. 

Her nearest survivors are several first and 
second cousins, a number of whom are res- 
idents of Berkeley County, W. Va. 

After teaching school for a while in Martins- 
burg she married Mr. Floyd, February 15, 1877, 
shortly after he began his first pastorate in 
Uniontown, Md. 

She was with Dr. Floyd later in pastorates 
in Boonsboro and Funkstown, Md.; Newville, 
Pa.; and in Washington, D. C. While in Wash- 
ington in 1905 he was called to become pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Greek at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Soon after the death of Dr! Floyd in 1922, 
Mrs. Floyd returned to her native city to live. 
She was a faithful member of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Funeral services were held January 14, Dr. 
F. R. Wagner, her pastor, officiating. Interment 
took place in Green Hill Cemetery. 

F. R. Wagner. 


The Rev. Leo G. Geick 


was born February 16, 1852, in Germany and 
came to this country as a young man, settling 
first at Redfield, S. D. There he was united in 
marriage with Miss Minnie Brinkman in 1885. 
Leaving Redfield, the young couple became 
missionaries in Canada and the western states, 
mostly, however, in Nebraska, where he served 
the congregations in Hays County, Gothenburg, 
Barbara and Auburn. About fifteen years ago 
he retired from the active ministry to make his 
home with their daughter at Sioux City, Iowa, 
where Mrs. Geick preceded her husband in 
death four years ago. 

Pastor Geick passed away December 26, 1940, 
at a Sioux City hospital after an illness of three 
weeks at the age of 88 years, 10 months and 
10 days. He is survived by his children, Miss 
Martha Geick of Sioux City, and Dr. W. G. 
Geick of Waterloo, Iowa; one sister, Mrs. Emily 
Jose of San’Francisco, Calif.; and four grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. One son, 
Dr. William Geick, died twelve years ago. 

Pastor Hugo Welchert, Sr., of Emerson, Nebr., 
his closest synodical neighbor, was his spiritual 
counseler and administered the sacrament 
shortly before the end. Funeral services were 
in charge of Pastor Welchert, with interment 
in Graceland Park Cemetery, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Always of a retiring nature, as he lived so he 
died; few synodical brethren knew him by 
sight and none but the officiating brother stood 
at his grave to speak, the word of comfort and 
of praise. But in the records his name will 
always appear among the pathfinder mission- 
aries of the new West. 

Martin Schroeder. 


Alice Marie Wulbern Stirewalt 


January 4, 1940, a cablegram was received 
at the office of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
in Baltimore, announcing the death of Mfs. 
Arthur J. Stirewalt in Tokyo, Japan, on that 
day. Members of the family in the United 
States were immediately informed by the yas 
Mrs. Stirewalt had been suffering for some 
from a heart condition, and her death was nat 
unexpected. 

Alice Marie Wulbern was born in Charleston, 
S. C., September 3, 1879, and grew up as a 
member of St. John’s Lutheran Church. This 
congregation held a special memorial service 
for her Sunday, January 12, conducted by the 
pastor, George J. Gongaware, D.D. 


—_~ 


January 29, 1941 


August 5, 1914, she was married to the Rev. 
Arthur J. Stirewalt, who had been serving as 
a missionary in Japan since 1905. Their chil- 
dren, who mourn her loss, are Meta Elise, wife 
of M. O. Ricker, Bethlehem, Pa.; Ruth Emily 
and Alice Wulbern, all of them born in Japan. 
The youngest is a student at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. Three sisters and 
one brother also mourn her loss. 
from a letter written by her brother: 

“Her loss is a great sadness to all of us, and 
besides being so dear and thoughtful as a sister, 
we have had the greatest affection and love 
for such a fine and noble character. We shall 
miss her greatly and cherish her memory with 
tenderest love.” George Drach. 


We quote 


i The Rev. Theodore Bahn Thomas 


a retired minister of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, died December 31, 1940, after a brief 
illness at the Carlisle Hospital. He is survived 
by one daughter, Mrs. William Bucher, with 
whom he made his home. 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Boiling Springs, Pa. of which Mr. 


_ Thomas was twice pastor. Dr. L. A. Bush, the 
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"if! 
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present pastor, was in charge, assisted by Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout, secretary of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, who read the Scripture and 
offered the prayer. Dr. S. W. Herman, pastor 
of Zion Church, Harrisburg, a ministerial son 
of the deceased, preached the sermon. Inter- 
ment was made in Prospect Cemetery, York, Pa. 
_ Pastor Thomas first served the congregation 
at Boiling Springs from 1910 to 1914 and again 
from 1922 to 1934. His other pastorates were 
located in Bristol, Altoona, Harrisburg, Cham- 
bersburg, and York, in Pennsylvania. At the 
time of the World War he offered his services 
as camp pastor. During his six years of re- 
_ tirement he was always eager to assist in Sun- 
day school work as well as in the service of the 
sanctuary whenever his health permitted. In 
the passing of Pastor Thomas St. John’s Church 
has lost a loyal friend, a trusted adviser, and 
a godly man. L. A. Bush. 


The Rev. Edward H. Trafford 


born November 28, 1867, in the Monroe Valley, 
‘Lebanon County, Pa., was the son of Samuel 
Bowman Trafford and his wife, Rebecca (nee 
Ellis). He appears to have been a diligent stu- 
dent in the schools of his native valley and 
in his youth learned the trade of cabinet- 
maker. Though a good mechanic, Providence 
directed his life into an entirely different chan- 
nel and in 1888 he entered Muhlenberg College 
with the ministry as his goal. In this choice he 
seems to have been influenced by the late Dr. 
T. E. Schmauk, who confirmed him and took 
a deep interest in his progress. 

_ He graduated in 1892 and completed his sem- 
inary course in 1895. Ordained in Philadelphia 
in the same year, he accepted a call to the 
pastorate of St. Peter’s Church, West Pikeland, 
Chester County, Pa. He found the congregation 


‘| ripe for development and at once won the con- 


: 
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fidence of his people, so endearing himself to 
them that he was called to serve them a second 
time. His first service was terminated in 1903, 
when he accepted a call from the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board to labor in India. The next five 
years were spent there. In 1908 he returned to 
our shores, and though never going back to 

India our foreign mission work always had a 
warm spot in his heart. 

From 1910 to 1911 he was pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant in Brooklyn, N. Y., and from 
1911 to 1915 he devoted his talents to the or- 
ganization of St. Barnabas Church in the Flat- 
bush district of the same city. It was then that 
he was recalled to the West Pikeland Charge 
and gladly responded to that call. He served 
there until 1919, when there set in a physical 
infirmity that remained with him until the end, 
erg times seriously hampered him in his 
work. 

He now took up his residence in Bucks 

County, Pa., and was prevailed upon to be- 
-come supply pastor of Peace Church, Weisel, 
Pa., which at the time was without pastoral care 
' through the division of the parish. Another re- 
arrangement brought that congregation into 
connection with St. Matthew’s Church, Kellers’ 
Church, Pa., and St. Paul’s Church, Apple- 
bachsville, Pa. He was called to serve this 
newly formed parish and did so very accept- 
ably from 1928 to 1933. Upon retiring he con- 
tinued his residence among these people whom 
he loved and who loved him. In late years he 
spent his winters in the more favorable climate 
of Florida. 

Pastor Trafford was one of those rare char- 
acters with whom Christian fellowship was a 
delight. Never married, he devoted his energies 
solely to the work of the Gospel. He was a 
real pastor. His faith was sincere and un- 
bounded. His sermon were simple, earnest and 

Sie apr bay He impressed all as a nian filled 
with the Spirit and one whose whole life fitted 
into the words of the text used at his funeral, 
“He was a good man, and full of the Holy 


- Ghost and of faith.” 


_. He entered into rest January 11, 1941, in a 
hospital in Venice, Florida, where he had un- 
| } 
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MESSIAH 


SUNDAYS—9 A.M. 10 A. M. 


Dr. 
Publication House) : 


I. “What Do We Know About Life After Death’’—$1.00. 
(Chapters like: ‘Is There A Life After Death?” 


Right to Cremate the Body?” etc.) 


“The Friendly Church” 
SIXTEENTH and JEFFERSON STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


Assistant Pastors: ARTHUR FOELLNER, JOHN STUMP 

11 A. M. 

THURSDAYS—7:30 (America’s Largest Regular Mid-week Service) 
(SERVICES BROADCAST OVER WDAS) 


Stover’s latest books: (Order at Church or United Lutheran 


7:45 P. M. 


“Is There A Purgatory?” “Is It 


2. “How Shall I Say It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking’’—$1.00. 
(Will be printed this month by United Lutheran Publication House.) 
3. “Pll Tell You Why I Am A Protestant’’—25 cents. 


dergone an operation. His funeral was con- 
ducted January 17 from Trinity Church, Per- 
kasie, Pa. J. H. Waidelich, D.D., of Sellersville, 
Pa., preached the sermon, and the Rev. J. J. 
Kline, Ph.D., of Pottstown, Pa., delivered a brief 
eulogy. The service was in charge of the Rev. 
H. H. Krauss, president of the Norristown Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Interment was made at Jonestown, Pa. Three 
brothers survive him. Norman Y. Ritter. 


Thomas B. Uber, D.D. 


Into the home of David and Evelyn Coy Uber 
of Five Points, Pa., was born on June 4, 1880, 
a son, Thomas Barclay Uber. He was reared and 
educated in Pennsylvania. After his prepara- 
tory training he attended Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., from which he received 
the degree of A.B. He also attended Susque- 
hanna Seminary and graduated with the degree 
of B.D. and was later awarded the degree of 
M.A. upon completion of further work. After 
a fine service in the ministry he was honored 
by Carthage College with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

June 25, 1909, Dr. Uber was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Rebecca Hartman Breneman 
at Felton, Pa. : 

Dr. Uber served pastorates in the following 
places: Jersey Shore, Pa. (Nippénose Valley) ; 
Etna, Pa.; Princeton, Ill.; Casper, Wyo.; and 
St. Louis, Mo. Following his pastorate at Etna, 
he accepted a position with Carthage College 
as head of the English Department, which he 
filled very capably. During his pastorate at 
Princeton, he also served as chaplain at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill., for three months during 
the World War. : 

Dr. Uber’s longest pastorate was in Reen 
Memorial Church, St. Louis, having been with 
this congregation almost sixteen years. While 
in this pastorate, the ministers and laymen or 
synod recognized his broad experience and _ his 
sound judgment and placed him in positions 
of responsibility. He served as secretary of the 
Illinois Synod from 1926 to 1938. He was also 
elected president of the Southern Conference 
of the Illinois Synod. He served on the Board 
of Trustees of Carthage College from 1937 to 
the time of his death and for a part of that time 
held the office of vice-president of the Board. 
Dr. Uber was recognized among his associates 
as a man of wisdom and revealed a warm per- 
sonal friendship for people. : 

Friday, January 3, he suddenly gave up his 
earthly habitation, after a brief illness of a day. 
Funeral services were held Sunday, January 5, 
following which the body was taken to Rural 
Valley, Pa., for interment. Dr. Frederick F. 
Mueller, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, was in 
charge of the funeral service. The Rev. Kenneth 
Knudsen of East St. Louis, and the Rev. George 
Volkmar of Mizpah assisted; the Rev. Alfred 
Grewe spoke of “Dr. Uber as Pastor of a Con- 
gregation’”’; Dr. Clark Walter Cummings, execu- 
tive secretary, Metropolitan Church Federation, 
St. Louis, spoke of “Dr. Uber’s Work Within the 
City”; ‘‘Dr. Uber’s Interest in Education’’ was 
given by President R. G. Schulz of Carthage 
College; and “Dr. Uber’s Work in the Lutheran 
Church Beyond the Local Congregation,” by 
Dr. Mueller. The choir and organist of St. 
Mark’s furnished the music. , 

Dr. Uber is survived by his widow, Rebecca 
Breneman Uber, and his four children: Mrs. 
Charles A. Whitten, Tacoma Park, Md.; Mrs. 
Frederick Roth, Boston, Mass.; Thomas B., Jr., 
and David Albert Uber, St. Louis. 

In the passing of Dr. Thomas Barclay Uber, 
the Illinois Synod has lost a valuable man. 
For two and a half years we sat with him on 
the Executive Board of synod. He was pastor 
of one of our strong, benevolently-inclined con- 
gregations. He had served in the Northern 
Conference as pastor of the like-minded Prince- 
ton congregation. He had lived in the Central 
Conference during his connection with Car- 
thage College. For twelve years he had been 
secretary of the synod. These positions brought 
him into personal touch with the majority of 
the congregations of synod. His official actions 
gave evidence of this broad knowledge. 


Eighteenth Annual 
All-Expense Escorted 
Western America Tours 


to 
NATIONAL PARKS—CALIFORNIA 
OLD MEXICO—CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 
Air-Conditioned Private Pullman Cars 
30-DAY TOURS 23-DAY TOURS 
$389.75 $296.00 


Leaving JUNE 28 Leaving JULY 5 & 19 
JULY 12 & 26 AUGUST 2 


Leaving your home town and traveling via 
choice of routes to Chicago per itinerary. 

Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with 
refund on a la carte meals not taken. We 
invite your request without obligation, for 
itineraries and descriptive literature on the 
tour you are interested in; also full details 
in connection with our 2 Week Vacation 
Tours to California, Etc., and our short tours 
to Colorado—Yellowstone—Great Lakes, Etc. 


P.M. KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 


(One Quarter Century Travel Service) 
640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 


WANTED 


Counsellors for Girls’ Camp. State 
qualifications and previous experi- 
ence, age, salary and reference. Ap- 
ply by letter only: 

G. C., Room 715, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Conference has lost an old reliable. 
Whenever called upon he had a message, and 
it was delivered to the delight of his audience. 
This was true, whether he were preaching to 
his congregation, or on some special occasion, 
or at conference, or conducting a class at camp. 
There was a true ring in whatever he did. 

Dr. Uber was a personal loss to us and to 
our congregation. A number of St. Paul’s mem- 
bers went to St. Louis hospitals located in or 
near his parish. It only required a word and 
he would visit and minister to them as though 
they were members of Reen Memorial. 

Dr. Uber was loyal to his friends and to his 
congregation. A sincere Christian warrior has 
passed on. May his example inspire us to noble 
service! George Beiswanger. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-first annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Ga., C. A. 
Linn, Ph.D., pastor, February 11-13. The con- 
vention wil lopen with the sermon Tuesday at 
8.00 P. M., followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. John L. Yost, Sec. 


The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Synod of Virginia will be held in Christ 
Church, Staunton, Va., the Rev. Raymond B. 
Wood pastor, February 4-7. Opening session at 
7.00 P. M. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Wednesday, February 19, at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Red Bank, N. J., the 
Rev. Walter Cowen pastor. The Retreat will 
open with the Communion Service at 10.15 
A. M. Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 
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(Send for our circular, BARGAINS IN BOOKS) 
This listing of bargain books is continued from the issue of January 22 


*LUTHERAN COMMENTARY, THE. 
Edited by H. E. Jacobs. A six-volume 
commentary on the New Testament. 

Each Vol.—Was 2.50; Set 12.00 
Each Vol.—NOW 1.50; Set 7.50 


*FACTS OF OUR FAITH. By Wm. L. 
Hunton. The church’s teachings on 
questions of evangelical faith; its prin- 
ciples and methods of operation. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*TRANSLATED BIBLE, THE. Edited by 
O. M. Norlie. Presents all aspects of the 
translation of the Bible, featuring Lu- 
ther’s work as translator. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


CHURCH UNITY. By F. H. Knubel. A 
commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the 


Romans. 
Was 1.75 NOW .35 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. By H. E. 
Jacobs. The basic doctrines of the 
Christian faith from a Lutheran stand- 
point. Was 1.50 NOW .50 


*FAITH OF THE CHURCH. By Charles 
M. Jacobs. Devotional addresses on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Was 1.00 NOW .75 


*] BELIEVE. By Wm. L. Hunton. Medi- 
tations analyzing and interpreting the 
Apostles’ Creed. Was .745 NOW .30 


OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
AN. A translation of Professor Werner 
Elert’s “Die Lehre des Luthertums in 
Abriss,” by C. E. Jacobs. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By E. E. Fischer. 
A survey of and an approach to the 
major problems from a Christian stand- 
point. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


TRUTH OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED, 
THE. A translation by Charles E. Hay 
of an exposition by twelve theologians 
of Germany. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*GREEN TIMBER. By Esther Gerberding 
Hunt. A fictional account of mission 
work in the woodlands of the North- 
west. Was .75 NOW .50 


*PATHS IN THE WILDERNESS. By C. 
E. Sparks. A story of Lutheran pioneers 
in Georgia. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*THAT MAN DONALEITIS. By Mar- 
garet R. Seebach. A story centering 
about an immigrant. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*UNDER TWO CAPTAINS. By W. A. 
Sadtler. The story of an unusual man 
who fought under Napoleon and later 
became a Lutheran missionary. 


Was 1.25 NOW .50 


*JESUITS, THE. By H. Boehmer. Trans- 
lated by P. Z. Strodach. Authentic facts 
about the founder, origin, achievements 
and one-time temporary suppression of 
this agency. Was 1.25 NOW .50 


*ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST. By Ira 
O. Nothstein. Life sketches of two score 
notable missionary leaders of the Lu- 
theran Church. Was 1.50 NOW .75 


*MISSIONARY HEROES OF THE LU- 
THERAN CHURCH. Edited by L. B. 
Wolf. Concise accounts of Lutheran for- 
eign missionaries. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. Com- 
piled by Margaret R. Seebach. A col- 
lection of missionary stories of children 
in distant lands. Was 1.25 NOW .75 


*CATECHIST’S HANDBOOK, THE. By 
John W. Horine. An exposition of 
Luther’s Small Catechism. 

Was .75 NOW .40 


DEACONESS AND HER WORK, THE. 
By Sister Julie Mergner. The histor- 
ical background, activity, principles and 
aims of the diaconate. 

Was .90 NOW .75 


FISHING FOR FISHERS OF MEN. By 
C. J. Rockey. The need, qualifications, 
agencies and methods of enlisting men 
for the ministry. Was 1.25 NOW .25 


HOW TO TEACH IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By T. E. Schmauk. More than a book 
of theory, this is a practical and in- 
spiring guide treating every aspect of 
the teacher’s work. 

Was 1.0 NOW .75 


*VESTRYMEN, THE. By Calvin P. 
Swank. A manual for church council- 
men. Was .75 NOW .35 


*WORKERS WITH GOD. By W. H. 
Greever. A study in outline of Chris- 
tian stewardship and service. 

Paper. Was 60 NOW .30 
Cloth. Was .90 NOW .50 


* Of Definite Interest to Every Church Member as Well as to Pastors. 
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